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PREFACE, 

* 

Of the Sermons in this Volume, the fust eight 
»were preaelied in barest outline in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the Lent of 1884 apd 1885. 


They are published in a much extended form, 
with alterations and additions freely made, as 
the same subject presented itself to the mind 
on other occasions. They appear now, in 


'accordance with requests received fi^om many 
quarters, and after a long delay occasioned by 


want of time and temporaiy failure of health. 


Like tlfbse which preceded them, they do not 
attempt to deal with the whole subject, but 
only with single aspects of the Passion. 
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PREFACE 


The last Sermon was preached in substance 
at the Nave Service in Worcester Catliedral, 
in 1884. on the evening of Easter Day. 

It is hoped that, slender and inadequate as 
such treatment of so great e subject always 
must be, it may help some more firmly lo follow 
the Great Example, and more truly to worship, 
love, and trust in Him Who is Eternal God 
and Perfect Man—the Saviour of us all. 


The College, Worcestkk. 
June 8, 18SG. 
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Cl)e ^ope of jForgiPcncss. 


‘ 'Ih^: Sou is conic to seek and to sa7JC thai 7o/irt h 7i\is loU^ 

Si'. Lukk XIX *ib. 

W E cannot venture, luy brothers, quite evidently, to 
•think of anything this week except the Sacred 
Passion. And it is well, because the study of the 
Passion, amidst innumerable lessons in detail, has 
written on it in characters of unmistakable clearness 
^hree broad teachings. 

(1) Firs^ it is true that our purblind or earthly 
»eyes may catch a glimmqj' of the love of Jesus 
Christ. St. Paul w’as impressed by its gigantic 
power in breaking down barriers and piercin'g ^hrough 
obstriK^ions, in distancing space, and defying time; 
and whilst it is possible that the language of empty 
sentiment and a baneful habit of redigious unreality 
may have discredited in many minds the true power oi 
this gloriows reality, it is good for us to stand in qu^et 
thought before its evident expression, and learn that 
is a truth. T(k know this as a fact, and not as a phrase, 
is also to learn that WQ, even we—strange as it appears 


A 
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THE HOPE OF FORGIVENESS 


—may in some measure give back what we have 
receiver! from our Master—love for love ; and to love 
Jesus Christ is, we cannot doubt it, the strongest 
and most lasting spring of a really manly, because of 
a really Christian, life. 

(2) xind again here, above all, love " may abound in 
knowledge at the Cross it is that we learn to know 
God, and not to rest in dreamt, and imaginations on 
that subject, but “ to }mow Him, is eternal life.” 

(3) And further, to the eye that is fixed eagerly and 
devoutly on the Passion, there comes out in greater 
distinctness the lines of relation between God and His 
creature ; i*nd truly to realise and act on that relation 
is Pel igion. 

We are constantly, nowadays, brought in contact 
with the teachings of what is called Agnosticism. 
This would appear to be a phase of irrcligio-.-, thought, 
springing either from spiritual laziness or spiritual 
despair. It never can be the spring of a vigorous and 
useful life. A force strong enough to face the trials of 
Time can never be supplied by a negation. How, the 
difference between the Agnostic and the Christian is 
this: the Agnostic declares God to be unknown and 
unknowable; the Christian says, "Yes; unknown, 
quite possibly; indeed to a soul enslaved by mortal 
sin, quite certainly; but unknowable—emphaticplly 
no.” For God is or may be known—«o teaches the 
Christian Church—in Christ “ "^n the face of Jesus 
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Ciirist,” to use an apostolic expression; in the face, 
above all, of Christ Crucified, iliers, there is an un¬ 
veiling of God. 

It is surely, dear friciids, most important that we 
should know^God’s* relation to ourselves. Take my 
advice, then: with earnestness and calmness contem¬ 
plate the Cross. 

Now here, as wo embark on. a boundless ocean, we 
must lay tifiO lines of our course., 

There,are three virtues, (tailed theological, because 
th^ bind the soul to God; all may be stimulated by 
the study of Christ Crucified. I tie myself down to 
one. Whatever (fise we need every one of us, certainly 
we are in need of Hope; Hope—to put it crudely— 
in a world of time, to be better; H ope in a world of 
^eternity, to be saved. Let us think here and now of 
the Hoipe>ai«^ the Passion; let us contemplate the con- 
, solation of the Cross. 


I. 

> 

^ Hope, indeed, in its natural form is as necessary as it 
is beautiful. Without it, especially amidst a life of 
sorrow, life would be ruined. In the dee]iest night of 

trouble an4 disaster it anticipates the first streaks of 

« 

tl\^ morning, and even in presence of Death it can 
share with love the victory over the grave. It is 
indeed the very sprang of activity ; and to ^ose it is to 
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plunge into darkness, often into disaster. Some of the 
deepest crimes in Florence at the time of the j)lague, in 
Paris at the time of the Terror, came from a final 
failure of Hope. If Faith gives to life its power of 
endurance, if Love give its courage and its joy, it is 
Hope—like “wingless victory”—that, abiding in''the 
soul in the day of trouble, gives a spring of energy 
because it anticipates a better morning. 

Much more is Divine Hope a power. 

This is God’s gift, supernatural and from the Divine 
treasury, an attitude and force of soul by which man 
awaits with confidence the attainment of the highest 
destiny of fthe creature, and the means to that attain¬ 
ment. This Hope is no vague imagining; it rests upon 
God’s faithfulness, and is guaranteed by the unbounded 
merits of the Passion. In the soul it may be earned 
away by surrender to the temptations of j^VsoUinption 
or of despair, for it is not certainty—tlmt is not ours 
this side the grave—but, on the other hand, it is 
protected in the soul by two gifts of the Spirit, like 
wanior angels guarding a heavenly treasure—the gifts 
of Ghostly Strength and Holy Fear. 

Now there are at least four Hopes which spring from 
the Passion, and every one of us, my brothers, in the 
course of our mortal pilgrimage, need these as a 
possession. The first is the Hope of the Forgiveness 

t 

of our Sins. 
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In every human soul, dear friends, there is a sense 
of great moral need ; sometimes dim or blunted, some¬ 
times keen and clea^-eyed, but there it is. We cannot, 
in ttie deepest and saddest of all things, we cannot 
depend upon ourselves. The deepest and saddest of 
all things is human tiin. Hoyrever men close their 
eyes, or avert their gaze, hqv^ever much instances 
may be ^quoted in which all sense of sin seems to 
ha^e vanished, still so great we are, so much in us 
remaiifs of the image of the Creator, so truly have 
each of us within the “ light that lighttsneth every 
man,” that, whatsoever our degradation, we have not 
fallen so low as not to know that u^e have fallen. 
•'A nd so across tli e page of human history there broods 
the shjtdi-w'of “ something wrong.” 

That something wrong ”^is Sin. 

We know strangely little about it, and yet of it 
we know enough to see its seriousness. 

It is not mere misfortune, for its commission carries, 
* . . 
as a consequence, the sense of guilt. It is not a stage 

in progress, or a phase of moral advance, or of goodness 
in an undeveloped state, for the further it develops the 
more it i» felt to part company with goodness, and 
t(^ carry with it the sense of wrong. It is not tempta¬ 
tion, although temptation often leads to it; nor mere 
misery and wretchadness, though these follow fast on 
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its track. It is • a condition of heart and will at 

% 

variance with the true law of man’s being—at vari¬ 
ance, that is, with the law of God. 

We know that the human race was reduced into 
this condition by a power cxtcrndl to itself; that sin 
is not natural to it, not part of its essential b#iiig. 
Wc know, by the law of Divine government by 
which we are linked one to another in the human 
family by a mysteriojis bond, that sin, which laid its 
grip on the father of the race, has never sincp relaxed 
it. We know, therefore, that deliverance also must 
come from 'without, and yet, in so intimate a matter, 
from some^power a very part of ourselves; and out 
of this tremendous dilemma we are delivered by the 
Incarnation and the Passion, “ We know that the Son 
of God is come,” and that “ He was made sin for uS* 
Who knew no sin.” Thus much wo know roots 


of the evil, of the beginning and the treatment of the , 
disease; thus much, and little more. When we become 
conscious of all this, we awaken to a condition of our 
race terrible in its gloom. Strange intimations come 
to us of the meaning of all this from another world j 
and we become aware that we are the subjects of 
Divine intervention and of mysterious transactions in 


the sphere of Eternity. 

So much for antecedent hints and histories of the 

• ^ 

saddening fact. 


Then we look around, and all <£3 in the confusion 
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of battle. The brightest day is darkened with cloud, 
the fairest lives are sulyect to sorrow, the very texture 
of life becomes woven in part out of the consequence 
of sin; so that—so used arc we to the calamity—we find 
it diflicult for imag^ation to picture an ordinary world 
of ^work an(> duty in wdiich to have our probation, 
witlltmt, as part of its constituent forces and motives, 
the element of sin. 

We tuiTi wer the pages of Hastory, and in one thing 
we find sin rich; it is rich in coifsequeuces; no denying 
its malign results, if the words “ pain,” and “ crime,” 
aftd “^sorrow ” have any meaning at all. 

We turn to the Future. Here we are confronted 
indeed by banks of storm-cloud, and pulfed up short 
by the chasm of the grave. Still tliere are flashes of 
light, and voices strange and terrible, all deepening in 
da^'ker .^a^ow the responsibility and <lestiny of man. 
There are Solemn announcements of coming judgment, 
and pictures of the terrible*consequences of persistent, 
unrepented sin, couched in words of awful severity, 
but unmistakably intended to convey tot us with 
ener^ the real dreadfulness of a choice made and 
' pursued in the interest of what is wrong. And tlien 
we know no more. Foolish to dogmatise beyond 
teachings so cloudy and so serious, best to acknowledge 
ignorance when there it is. * 

Yes; and best also to deal with what we do know 
with clear and steady eye. 
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Now mcu aro templed lo shirk the serious side of 
life and the full’ nieaningiof the awful fact of sin; 
and one, effect of the death of tlic lledeeiner is to 
help them to think what they are about. Healise the 
death of the Son of God, and at puce it breaks upon 
you that there must be in it some terrible meaning; 
realise that that tremendous sacrifice was necessitated 

by sin—and sin, you see at once, must be of tremendous 

< 

conReiiuence, 

Men, indeed, liave ’ been conscious enough of sin 
and simply passtid it by. Tlic ancient world did not— 
could not—close its eyes to the overwhelming^ fadb; 
and so with an undertone of melanclioly, never wholly 
silenced, they smiled in the sunshine and laughed in the 
laughter of life. What else was there to do ? Tliey 
could not console, what could they but ignore ? And 

men in Christendom, half paganised in tho,ught, have 

_ 

tried to do tlie same. It will not do. The soleltan beat of 
the unseen Feet has been hoard in the halls of History, 
and their echo startles the sleepers; a Face of un¬ 
exampled! nobleness and sorrow has risen in view 
amid the gloom of the world, once seen never to be 
forgotten. The Face of the Crucified is the revelation 
of a mystery. Mankind is forced to face as a fact 
the seriousness of sin. 
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III. 

But there is a danger of dealing with broad and 
geneA’al questions without bringing them home. Sin, 
likchKtligion, is a personal matter. To be self-seeking, 
to b(! tlie victim of a moral perverseness of Will, to take 
our own a^stiny intoi our own hands, is to leave God. 
To sin witli easy-going iudiffereqee, and waken up, and 
then fall,back again; to sin from carele& submission to 
custom ; to sin l.'om pure neglect of exertion and high 
principle—how ccmnion is this! And then sinning 
Hinds the soul to the facts of a higher life—to the great¬ 
ness, the beauty, the nearness of another world; it 
paralyses the soul in its energies of goodness and 
rresponses to grace ; when not heartily expelled, it lurks 
in the iike a wild beast, and springs out in unex¬ 
pected moments to do its work; it hinds the soul in a 
chain of evil habit, till the power of breaking its bands 
is gone. 

the moment of awakening comes,—sometimes in the 
silent Sours of night; sometimes after the commission 
of a more serious act than usual of victorious sin; 
sometimes in a stray circumstance; sometimes through 
a voice fwm the pulpit; sometimes in the time of 
p^yer; sometimes by an open grave, when it is felt, 
as some one ^ys—felt with bitterness—that now onfy 
to the mouldering d»st can be paid the tribute which 
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was due to the beating heart. Perhaps—^how awful!— 
if the heart be hardened by persistence, the awakening 
only conics in fulness in the awful glare of the other 
world. 

None the less, it comes; and then—then it is felt 
in its fulness that be the theories of sin what they 
may, sin is a matter awfully personal to ever}’’ soul. 
For the power and tyrg^nny of sin are then only truly 
known when a real ];)attle with it has Tiegun; when 
the soul sees the light upon the mountains, a^jd begins 
the straggling ascent towards the breaking of the day, 
then—then, and not till then—does it know the •sharp¬ 
ness and stvepness of the track. 

And for any soul to waken up to facts, when it long 
has lain in sin, is to realise the unutterable pathos of 
the Scriptural sayings as to " the lost.” 

To feel myself among “the lost” is* isfueed, to 
awaken to a tragic situation. Pathetic, mysterious,,, 
terrible is the fact that such there may be; but most 
soul-subduing the further recollection that I may be 

• r 

among them. 

To be “ lost ”! Even here it is possible. It is to 
have evil motives governing the conduct of life with in¬ 
creasing persistency and power; to forfeit self-respect; 
to open the door of the soul to the intrueion of all 
possible form of wrong; to incur dimness of conscience, 
and forfeiture of serenity of heart; to have a weakened 
will, and an advancing failure Lf control over the 
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passions; to sink into the shadow .with an absence of 
the sense of the beauty of goodness, and so a want of 
perception, quick and clear, of all that stops its way; 
and then the sapping of the quiet strcnigth which 
“bears good^fortuiTe meekly, and snffcrs ill with con¬ 
stancy, and through evil or through good upholds truth 
always.” To bo “ lost ” is to miss the bearings of life’s 
journey, and^lose hold of its higher blessings, with just 
such lighffleft in the Present. V> show how black and 
evil it is contrasted with the Past. 

^Tremendous, indeed, are the forces at play on a 
humcfli spirit to bring it to this. Put we do deal with 
tremendous forces. That man knows little^of life, little 
of the crannies and caverns on the dark side of his own 
spiritual being, who does not remember the sound of the 
' dreary surging of the waves within those caverns, and 
docs iJlTfra^^times fear lest the past may be a presage of 
a future storm, a storm in ^hich he may be numbered, 
unless there be deliverance, numbered among “the 
lost.” The sound should strike the soul witli^ piercing 
solenyiity. “ The lost!” It is like the wail of the 
^ winds on a night of tempest; it is wrapped in sable, 
like the gathering gloom on a morning of storm. 
“ The lost 1 ” It reminds of hopes shattered, purposes 
broken, promises betrayed. “The lost!” It brings 
visions of ruined homes and broken hearts, and 
vanished, beautiful but unsubstantial dreams. 

There have beeuPtimes when the world itself seemed 
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to sail without compass and without the light of stars, 
—such times as the years of the crumbling of the 
imperial sway of Home; such times as those of 
confusion and darkness in the tenth century; such, 
again, as those in which young France was found at 
the close of tlie First Empire, with its deceiving lights, 
its hollow show, its tinsel, its insincerity, its breaking 
of morjil ties and polluting of high affections—without 

faith, without a future.. Times like these ha’fe been in 

% 

souls, when all landmarks seem gone, when despondency 
is sovereign, hiding hope of pardon, paralysing all 
strength for struggle. 

Are there^any such among you ? Are there who still, 
though straying, have not become victims of the 
hardened heart, who still—^to reverse St. Bernard’s say¬ 
ing—“ may be pierced by compunction, or softened by 
affection, or moved by prayers; w^ho do feel uha*^rce of 
solemn warnings, and are not hardened by punishments; 
who are not ungrateful lor benefits, not faithless to wise 
counsels, not fierce under rebuke, or shameless in matters 
of shame; who still have some religious fear of spiritual 
danger, still some human tenderness, still reverent 
respect for the things of God,—who are not altogether 
forgetful of the Past, nor neglectful of the Present, nor 
improvident towards the Future.” Are there a,uch ? are 
there such ? Keckon ye yourselves among “ the lostj* 
and yet with serious fear and a breaking heart at the 
reckoning? Well, here comes iu 'Ihe mystery of the 
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Passion; here is One before us Who never despaired of 
humanity; listen and look to the voice, to the face, of 
the Crucified. Is the cry of the text not guaranteed in 
its truth by the self-sacrificing anguish of the Vision ? 
—“ The Son of is comt^ to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 


TV. 

m 

And .the first step in the seeking ” is watching, 
and waiting, and calling the lost one, and then j)ene- 
trating his heart; and the first step in “saving” is 
the granting, with power and tenderness, ^he forgive¬ 
ness of sins. 

And how God has watched and waited! . Has He 
not guided you in wonderful ways ? Has He not 
called ^jrheJ you would not listen, and then persisted 
with an untiring, perseveri]^ love ? Nothing, nothing 
is so wonderful, when we wake to think of it, as the 
patience and persistence of God. 

And then “ to save ” us, here is the evidence of His 
offer of mercy reviving our hope. Forgiveness! It 
is like the cool breath of morning to the fevered brow. 
It is like the touch of fresh and sparkling water to 
the parched and thirsty tongue. Forgiveness! It is 
^ a longed-for face after years of separation. For¬ 
giveness ! I* is the blessed gift of Jesus, raising us 
from the dead, it is the result of His long and 
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fearful sorrow. .Its price is the Precious Blood. 
The power that can grant iC has been earned in love 
and suffering; it is the special prerogative of the Son 
of Man. 

Eevive then, look up, drooping soul, half dazed with 
memories that cannot be obliterated, and cripplediby 
sins which rule with iron sway. “ Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they may,be as wliite as snow.” Christ 
has gained the power, guaranteed the truth, of what 
you long for. Look up; let hope revive within you. 
You, even you, may be forgiven. 

(• 

“ Gained tile power!” * 

Power akvays commands admiration, or trust, or 
fear. The secret sway that can be exercised over that 
which ordinarily defies command—^this, this is admir¬ 
able. Science wields the sceptre that rules many * 
secrets of the natural world. The genius bf Jointing 
draws life from colour ; the genius of Music holds the 
secret of the charm of sound. The Crucified holds a 
power in the Passion that none but He can wield or 
think of wielding. He has achieved the avm irorafioiv 
of the great tragic poet: He rolls back or He trans- 
forms the Past. 

The Past! How inexorable! how mysterious! Man 
stands, like the traveller on the deck of th» hurrying 
vessel, and before him stretches the illimitable was^p 
of waters into which he is plunging onaround him 
he has a yard or two for air and exercise in the narrow 
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confines o? the ship; behind him, ju increasing dis¬ 
tances, seem to hurry away the traversed reaches of 
the fast receding sea. 

So we stand, 0 soul, in the cramped and crowded 
Present, and gaze behind and before. Before, the 
Ful^ire is dim and misty, wrapped—according to our 
mood and temper—sometimes in sun-lighted, sometimes 
in tempestuous, clou(is. “ There, aiiyliow,” we think, 
'HMt is before us." If we^.are eager, impetuous, 
hopeful, ^we look yearningly onward. Wc are men of 
progress; we are all for advancing; we make for tlm 
gafes af the day. Here, just by us, is the Present. It 
is narrow, but its narrowness makes it iatense. If 
enthusiasm carry us to the Future, the Present is so 
full at once of needs and immediate offers, it has the 
pi|.)ower to absorb. Yes ; it has a fatal power to plunge 
the souLin l4ie region of sensation. And some, without 
shame or fear, in these da^s tell us that life is only 
worth living in proportion as we can crowd sensations 
of pleasure into each passing moment ere it fii^s. 

Tet, indeed, for the soul, in its Present, in its 
Futur^ how much depends upon the Past! 

* That strange store of half-buried memories; that 
unrelenting prison-house of buried hopes ; that—above 
all—that painstaking preserver, that accurate register 
of sin—what is it to us ? 

Sometimes *we bury it carefully, after trying to slay 
it. Yes—and we ar^conscious of it—it is “buried, but 
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not dead.” Sometimes we think of it, as of many who 
have left us, with a hopeless, helpless despair. Some¬ 
times, like the miser in the fine Christmas story, its 
angel leads us back, and we are broken with sorrow to 
see it live again, now that all is cJianged^. Sometimes, 
unexpectedly, like the traveller who tops the crest of 
the mountain, we are startled, looking back, to see a 

vision we had forgotten. “Who is that,” we say, 

% 

“ wandering in those flojvcry meadows, gay as the day- 
dawn ? Whose is that ringing laughter, whose Jbhat joy¬ 
ous voice ? Can that be my-self ?” It can, it is, O soul, 
in the mystery of thy Past. And now how changed ! 
Where, O Where, is that old vigour ? where that joyous 
innocence ? where that unflagging energy ? where that 
quiet happy purpose ? where that boundless hope ? 
Where indeed ? Look again: see that figure entering a' ^ 
cloud behind you ; approaching, wilfully, a^^bhawn. The 
cloud enwraps it, the chasm has engulfed it; it has , 
toiled on, with wounded hands and aching limbs. In 
thy Pas?"- there has been sin. The first, that marred 
thy innocence; the next, and then the next, spoiling 

thy promise, liardening thy heart. Ah ! why is the 

1 . 

Present absorbing thee in what debases ? Why is the 
Future at best so cloudy, and bounded only by the 
grave ? Because the Past is dogging thee like an 
assassin, armed with thy sin. ^ 

O poor soul! This, even this, mayi. be changed, 
Thou art lost if it is not, it ma^r. One Power can 
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roll back the river, one Ki\^g sway thy destiny. Jesus 
will not leave thee if thou wilt let Him stand by thee 
in this paralysing trouble. Jesus Crucified can trans¬ 
form the Past. 

Gracious aijd Blessed One — strong, and, though 
stroU^, yet tender—^in Thee we hope, for Thy Passion 
has sealed Thy promise “to seek and to save that 
which was losj.” 


V. 

Ono^word, and I have done. From the grim line of 
the coast of Calabria there stands out into The waters 
of the Faro the sea-girt fortress of Silla. This was, a 
century ago, the scene of a terrible disaster. Now the 
^rtress—castle and the cliff alike—^lies quiet in the 
sunlight, and'the fiercest sounds which rouse it are the 
sighing of the winds over it^ ruined battlements, and 
at its base the solemn heaving of the sea; but fhm 
it was shaken to its foundations by the repeated* shocks 
of an earthquake. The aged Prince, in view of the 
calamity, had determined to await the end on his knees 
before the Crucifix, in contemplation of the Passion. 
He was over-persuaded by friends to change his pur¬ 
pose and fly; blocked roads and flying fragments .of 
Mjjiris made the flight a mere forward and backward 
movement betvreen his inland fortress and the sea. At 
last, while the Chape? of the Crucifix remained unmo- 
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lested, the end came, to himself and his peoj)le, who 
had fled seaward for safety,—in the waves. 

There are moral earthquakes, my brothers, many 
and terrible, which shake and imperil the soul. Settle 
it in your jnirids that when the earthquoJkes of passion, 
the earthquakes of temptation, the earthquakes of 
distrust of God, of flagging purpose, abandoned resolu¬ 
tion, of despondency, of despaiv—that when these are 
shaking your soul y6u will try to remembfer that the 
safest place is, not with the crowd, but IxBfore the 
Crucifix; that there remains to you the hope of.the 
penitent sinner, the Hope of the Forgiveness of Sin. 

Your Past may be black ; take it in penitence to your 
Saviour; your Future may be cloudy, trust it to your 
J.ord. 

“ Lost ? were you lost ? And did He stoop to save you, 
Tender and true, and strong with sin to pope )' 

Lost, yon were lost, and by His blood Ho gave yon 
Life’s deeijcst lesson, Ibeath’s sustaining Hope.” 

Youi‘ sin may be deeper, deadlier than you realise 
in this life of twilight; but you know, faint^g soul, 
that your Master understands your difficulties, knows 
—for He entered the ranks of man—how easy is evil, 
how hard it is to do right, and that as He in the con¬ 
flict bore the strain of crucifixion, if you ar^but true to 
yourself He will never betray. 

It is one of the blessed mysteries of’ grace, that in 
the forgiven soul the fair resulvs of former graces 
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(killed, for the time, by ■sin) are not obliterated but 
revived. 

“ P’’air scenes, kind words, good deeds, no power can sever 
From those whf» find their pardon in God’s love, 

In thingaiof beauty there are joys for ever 

Found first on earth, then clasped in heaven above.” 

Tarn, then—^turn your hearts to the Highest. Lot 
the sunshine come after the ram. Forsake the sin, so 

• t 

far as now you can, by sorrow and fair intention. Let 
Him, let Hmi find you Who came to seek “the lost.” 

#udas, remember, was not in condemnation because 
he betrayed his Master, but because havhjg betrayed 
he would not turn again and trust the boundless pity 
of Etenial Love. 



Ct)e ^ope of lLigfi)t. 


• A/ it shall be lighij^ — ZkcH. *XIV. 7. 

T he great gift, then, my brothers, which is guaran¬ 
teed to us on Calvary is the Hope of the Forgive¬ 
ness of Sin. The Passion of our most dear Kedeemer 
possesses the imiqiie and invaluable i)ower—the power 
of doing the undo-able ; the power of, in some measure, 
unmaking the Past. His Death is that act, so strange, 
so supernatural, which contains a force, made appli¬ 
cable to each soul through penitence, of reversing the 
most serious acts of life, of reversing those violations* 
of the laws of the Creator, of the laws of the soul’s 
true life, which, in their ultimate and awful conse¬ 
quences, are so hard to measure—unless we lear,n them 
irom the tragedy of Calvary—those acts which are in¬ 
corporated in ourselves by our consenting, and are, in 
fact, our sins. Therefore it is (is it not?) that the 
Passion of our Master contains a serious Varning— 
warning of the dreadfulness of sin, warning also again'st 
the most selfish, heartrending form of hulnan cowardice 
—the cowardice of despair. Th^ first “Hope of the 
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r<assion,” the first "Consolation of the Cross,” is the 
Hope of Forgiveness, the hope of reversing the Past. 

But we do not, yctu and I, possess only a Past; we 
possess, it is necessary to remember, also a Future; and 
for that Futi^re—the immediate and the distant—other 
hopes arc needed by us all. 

On one of these I dw’ell here and now. If for the 
I’ast we need the H«po of Feugiveness, for the Future 
we need realise the promise of the Prophet: “at 
evening-time there shall be light” The Prophet, in¬ 
deed, is speaking of the final burst of vision, when this 
sad world’s most dark perplexities shall be cleared in 
the glory of Christ’s coming ; but this, aftfer all, is but 
a final act, the summing up of all before it. God works 
bj- law. His goings forth are from everlasting. The 
^ text contains a prmciple which is w’orked out in this 
“ Hope of tffe Passion.” 

And surely, ray friends, this Hope is a necessity for 
fallen and immortal man. 

Whenever the first awakening comes, we ajre dimly 
consemus that light is needed to see things as they are, 
not merely as they seem. We find ourselves, in start¬ 
ing, in a twilighted land. The “ seeming ” of all things 
is around us and upon us, settled down upon the heart 
with the "weight of a nightmare, so vivid, so soli(^ we 
gparce can shake it off. 

Nature is Ijefore us, with the vastness of her gigantic 
distances, and the fnicroscopic minuteness of her in- 
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exhaustible treasu-re stores; now awing us into silent 

¥ 

dread and wonder at the inexorable advance and 
Higulatcd march, so unaffected by ourselves, that wc 
seem less tli.an nothing before this immense unvarying 
certainty ; now consoling us (with'the same dangerous 
exaggeration on the other side) by a sense of iher 
solidity, and a tcmi)tation to believe her own are 
resources on which to rely, the one thing certain whicli 
really belongs to us, and all that is unsecp. the m(‘re 
product of an " unpractical ” imagining; now (possibly 
with deeper danger) seeming thinner than shadow, 
a mere trick of our dreaming, ready—at a toM.ch of 
really awakened consciousness—ready to vanish away. 
Nature! Dissected by science, decked out by poetry, 
utilised and vulgarised by mere low self-interest,—we 
want light to see and read her message, and understand^ 
how w'e stand related to her, and when we'are misled. 

We waken to society. We are in it, with its vast 
complication of facts, its regulated march, as if by drill, 
and yet the details of endless variety, its changeless cor¬ 
porate existence, and yet the silent slipping out^of life 
after life in all its individual mystery. One by one they 
go; they were there just now that have vanished into 
the silent land; but stable and sure as ever is the vast 
conjplex whole. It affects us, we breathe ^ts air, we 
b©w to its maxims, we fall in with its organised worj;; 
and yet we are uneasy. The thing seems so strong, so 
dominant, so unassailable, and yet' we feel something is 
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Jilt of gean it IS a scrming ; we rub our eyes, we can¬ 
not see clearly—“ the cry of Ajax is for lightP 

Wc waken up to life. Here there is growth and 
movement,—evident i*i ourselves, in others we know 
most closely,^ world *bf passion, sensation, thought—a 
joyous sense of motion, with sun and air and hreath 
of flowers, and hopes that dance and smile and beckon 
on ; then struggle, disftppointment, sorrow,—a sense of 
sorrow, fuH of penetrating sadijess, near us in othcis, 
like a felt but unseen presence in a sleeper’s room. 
Stop .to ])hilosophise, it seems a pur])oseless maze; act 
merely on jiersonal grounds, it brings a round of plain 
and necessary daily duties, with not niusli apparent 
usefulness, till the darkness deepens, and we confront 
the grave. 

What does it all mean ? This iron necessity, and yet 
tliis individual fi-cedom to do what we will; this unre- 
lenting masnve whole, and^yet the jostling inconsist¬ 
encies of e\ ery detail; this bright and cheery starting, 
and then the journey, advancing—whither? jNo aim, 
no cljie; but tears and aching feet, or settled, stern, 
unreasoning resolve. What—what, we ask in impa¬ 
tient, petulant anxiety—what is the significance of life ? 

And then we have been used to another world—a 
very real one—of religious practice and religious 
Reaching, going on along with all this strong scemi)}^ 
world, growing into a part of it, but always with a dif¬ 
ference that jars. ?'hese prayers, repeated morning and 
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night, and only half realised; these Sunday actions of 
mysterious Sacraments, of Psalm and Hymn and Collect, 
with a strange awe hanging round them, and yet allowed 
by us and many round us to be spoken of (if spoken 
of at all) witli condescending toleration or a half 
amused indifference; until these strange practices, 
unlike the outer solid scene, are made to match it, and 
men neglect them, because they cannot bear the jar 
against tlieir ordinaryjselves, or try like foe Is to keep 
them, emptying them of all solemn tendency of teach¬ 
ing, or supernaturalism of restraint. This world of 
mystery, too, is only made endurable by being brought 
to the level-of the commonplace and customary. And 
yet the commonplace and customary have suffered 
shocks. However much we have been wrapped in the 
mantle of material work, or contented with the ways^ 
of the world, there have been 

“ Falling from us vanishing.*^, 

Blank misgivings of the creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 

1 

I suppose the most commonplace men have^ their 
moments of exaltation. Strangely, sadly enough too, 
what might exalt most, is often most lowering. The 
mysteries of light and sound, of stony rocks and starry 
heavens, might speak of the Creator; but th^5 scientist 
mpst often forgets the Great Inventor, and the labour^T 
in agriculture is usually little sensitive to tire fair visions 
of the spiritual world. Yet all hate their moments of 
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revelation. 'Else why the rapture of astonished awe that 
wakens in a simple soul at the sight of the mountains, 
or at the thunderous music of the sea ? Why the deep 
sense of saddened happiness in a spectacle of real gran¬ 
deur, contrasted with the mere level pleasure in the read¬ 
ing ©f a pleasant hook ? Why do pathetic songs foim 
the staple of the ballad poetry of the people, and not 
only sailors love sadde-*iing poetry—they who have had 
the training of the solemn sea,—d^ut even the labourer, 
tired with tillage, and the smith, weary from the 
anvil, find solace in melancholy song?—why, but that 
the roughest and least naturally spiritual have a half- 
hidden consciousness of their true home being “ a better 
country,” have a sense of the dignity and severity for 
all of us, of Love and Death ? 

But more. Moments of revelation have surely come 
iU every lifef Flashes, sudden and swift, marking off 
,what is from ’what seems to be, at least leave memories. 
There are days on the Swuss mountains, when the storm 
has ng been gathering, when rank after yank of 
matching clouds hsfve scaled the highest heavens, when 
the sunlight gi’ows to dimness, and there creeps on a 
deep and solemn darkness, and peal on peal of thunder 
follov 8 the usual prelude of the large determined drops 
of the rainf The storm sweeps down; the traveller finds 
l^jpiself enveloped in shrouds of darkness, and he scarce 
dare move with hope to find a pathway, but for the 
sudden brilliant flashes of vivid fire. There is plenty 
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of danger, but iij the sudden rapid light ^Iso there is 
hope. ' 

There are nights of tempest on the pitiless Atlantic, 
when, from the dense and muJtky masses of the storm- 
clouds, the flashes of the sudden lightning at least show 
the situation, and put in evidence tl»e auger t)£ the 
hunying sea. * 

There are moment.s, alike of palm and storm, in the 
human journey, wheij the darkness of *cuji;toin or the 
darkness of sorrow is illuminated by lights, wliicli give 
for a moment some true idea of the Future, and—what 
is more—a power above all things needed to undvrs?and 
the Past. • 

F'or we arc self-docoivers, and a soul-subduing thought 
about some of our most determined actions is our ignor¬ 
ance of whence they arc coming, and whither they tondr' 
Yes; how ignorant we arc, too often •through long 

reaches of darkne.ss or of shadow, of the true bearing of 

* * 
what we do! It is then (is it not ?) a hope to cherish, 

that “ s^t evening-time it may be light.” 

Surely to each of us they have come, these momcncary 

flashes—^vivid moments, meteors of Eternity—revealing 

joy, revealing sorrow inexpressible, but always entering* 

oh ! so seriously, into the responsibility of the soul. 

Characters have been misunderstood, misjudged; gloomy 

silences have been guarded when kind words ought to 

have been spoken; silly random talk lias*carried sorrow 

when what was needed was respectful silence; letters 
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have been pl!\sted that would have foiind a better rest¬ 
ing-place in the fire; that* wife has been cruel and 
unforgiving and hard to the husband sorrowing for his 
fault; that husband hasXbeen selfish and brutal in midst 
of the silent, self-denying tenderness of a loyal, unre- 
proaehing wife ; that lover misdoubting and unfaithful 
in face of the loyalty and patience of the one who loved 
him; that father uiirertsonablo with his son; that son 
inconsiderate and ungi’ateful iij speech, paining his 
father; that lad at school reckless and thoughtless in 
face of his nifister’s warnings ; that schoolmaster sus¬ 
picious and unfair towards the boy committed to his 
charge. Ah ! the sorrows of that fair gift of#Heaven— 
Love—hurt in an evil world! And iJicn the awakening, 
the bitter penitence, the racking remorse, heart-gnaw¬ 
ing re‘n*et,- and, worst of all, the consciousness of debt 
owed to the •living that can only now be paid to the 
,dead! These moments, some of unspeakable sorrow; 
others, through sorrow, th^ harbingers of joy—^like 
sunny mornings breaking amid rain—what aje these 
but‘flashes illumining the darkness of our self-deceiv¬ 
ing, showing us things that^ire, as they are, not as they 
seem? 

And the same in the deeper things of Eternity. 
Flashes ilkimine the darkness. Such a word spoken 
iij chance conversation; such a text of Scripture read 
—apparently •at random; such a passage in a boolc, 
depicting a scene of fiction, and stimulating conscience 
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by the likeness -to ourselves; such a suaden thought, 
like Francis Borgia’s by the^dead queen’s body, in lonely 
hour of waking in the still night; such a visit to a place 
once loved, long unseen—thes^ have been used by the 
“loving spirit” to remind us of Ihe significance of life, 
sometimes to change the whole course of the soul, and 
show us “ what we are and whence we came.” They 
may be only flashes, but they leave memories, and give 
hope of a fuller revelation when “ at evening-time it 
shall be light.” 


The thing is, when light comes, use it. It may be 
passing flashes ; it may be the first faint shaft of morn¬ 
ing ; it may be evening brilliance at the close of day. 
But cherish it. Set about it like men. Follow it, follow 
the streak of dawn. Look up. The old life of custom 
kept you in darkness ; you kept your noses to th« 
ground, selfish, self-interested—like dogS, only hunt¬ 
ing out their game. Look up; see life before you. At 
least remember this, llemember what you saw in 
moments of illumination, and act on the remembrance, 

I 

though the vision be gone. Yes; all may yet be well, 
if only we have the strength and courage to use the 
light. At least so far it is good if it startles us by hints 
of our real place—strangers and pilgrims,” beginning to 
learn the meaning of the language of our 1:rue home, 
and “ declaring,” first fearfully then “ plainly,” that “ y«e 
seek a country ”—“ the land very far ofiF.” If so, it is 
because we begin to feel that we are dependent, not on 
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tliis SO sceraing solid and compact “ vrorld,” material or 
mental, around us, but on One beyond, above ourselves 
—on God. 


II. 

There are, among many, three forms of darkness 
which more or^less envelop us ajl. 

1. First, ttiere is the darkness of supposed knowledge, 
when, in fact, we do not know. This is so dangerous, 
because so deceiving. “ If the light,” said our Master, 
" that fe in you be darkness, how great is that darkness! ” 
This was the danger of the Pharisee; this is*his danger 
still. And Pharisaism is only that pride which is one 
of our inheritances from the Fall, raised—to use an 
^mage from mathematics—^raised to its highest power. 
Hence it is, young man, that when you are young you 
iure trenchant and swift witji decisions, when, in fact, 
you are not fit to decide; hence that lack of thought¬ 
fulness, of self-restraint, of moderation in mind and 
word, Yhich alone can place you on the track of truth; 
Jience those judgments, pefemptory and severe, which 
close the windows to the incoming of the light. You 
have passed your day in this gloom, have you ? Well, 
my brothef fellow-sinner, get you to Calvary. WJiat 
ijiscription th&re is evident in blood ? “ Them that a^e 
meek shall Hb guide in judgment: and such as are 
gentle, them shall He*learn His way.” For you, for you 
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if startled at the darkness of your knowledge, you learji 
this temper of the Cross—“ at evening-time it shall be 
light,” 

I supi^ose this is at the root half the unbelief that 
paralyses the moral vigour of tfie modprn w'orld, this 
the power that translates “difficulty” uimeccssurily 
into “ doubt.” To have a conscientious “ difficulty ” is 
one thing, to make a peremptory conclusion of “doubt” 
from it is another. The one maybe a trial, discipline, 
a sorrow ; the other is not improbably an act of pride, 

a sin. Men will not wait for God : all must be decided. 

# ' 

and at once. They are in the habit, especially invin age 
that urgeff' to perpetual action, of using, as they say, 
“ common sense,”—^that is, of acting only on a limited 
experience on things which lie beyond that limit. They 
think they have a right to know here and now, and S(F 
assume they d,o know; and, so assuming, turn their 
back on knowledge. Let them wait in humble patience 
“ at evening-time it shall be light.” 

2. Again, there is an “increasing” darkness from 
the effects of mortal sin. ^ ’ 

The immediate result of inortal sin is practical moral 
and spiritual paralysis. If we do deliberately what we 
know to be contrary to the law of God, this follows: 
we become conscious of a loss of insight, coilscious also 
of a flagging of power. We hiiow too well that 
opposing course is higher, truer; but we have ceased to 
fed that it is. The otlier world its distant; this world 
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is strong. The clearer lights of our ‘immortal natures 

% 

are dragged down, and quenched in darkness. AYc arc 

walking, at the best, in shadow. We jire certain now 

\ 

to trip find stumble rig'ht and left. My brother, be 
honest, is not ^his true ? Have you ever deliberately 
donef wrong without, at least for one moment, realising 
the truth of the words of a stern sad monitor within 
you, that you are lowered by the doing, and, in conse^ 
quence, yoiJ*cannot see ? • 

Tliere are moments, there are hours, which you 
scarcely like to remember, wlien such and such acts 
were done, which you condemned in the doing. They 
were illumined with the ghastly glow of bift’uing pas¬ 
sion, or tricked out in the gay livery of an evil world. 
They came, they went, bringing their mad jdeasure, and 
laying soon in mockery “ Good-bye.” At the time, of 

course, you cfid not grasp their full significance; but 

* 

now you feel their awful influence, and are forced, at 
least at times, to listen to their unresting reproach. 
Thoughts were thought, acts were done, which well 
you would like undone, unthought. It cannot be. We 
admitted them with full^ consent; and they have 
stamped their odious trade-mark on our character, and 
stored their terrible histories in the cells of undying 
recollectioi?. That unmanly meanness, that disloyalty 
ig principle and promise, that selfish cruelty, that 
degrading im;purity, that hard calculating dishonesty, 
that hypocritical pretence—they roll their round in our 
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firmament, so to speak, like luminaries of gloom, throw¬ 
ing out shafts of darkness, as the sun sends his shafts of 
light. Is that your experience ? Then I have this to 
say. Blessed are ye if ye arf miserable in this con¬ 
sciousness ; the “ increasing ” has not yet settled down 
into the “ outer ” darkness. You hmui} that it is dark¬ 
ness in which you walk. Turn; look there! One 
Power can rescue you from the^ presences of evil that 
stalk through the glcom. Turn; look thore! There 
is a Light! It is the pale figure of the Crucified. His 
arms are outstretched for the loving embrace. He calls 
you to look at real goodness, real blessing, clad rn that 
garb of sotrow. He Who loves you has died for you 
and would guide you back. "The day is far spent;” 

" at evening-time there inay be light.” Go to Him, and 
the light grows stronger. Go, and He will give yotf' 
penitence; penitent. He will wipe out that record, give 
you pardon, give you peace; pardoned. He will show 
the true significance of life, the path of progress. Do 
not hesitate, do not delay; " Christ will give you light.” 

3. There may be those before me who are in 
sincere struggle with deadly sin, who have sufficient 
humility also to realise their fallibility, and yet who 
are in danger of at least increasing the twilight in which 
their spirits are walking when they might ■oe walking 
in the invigorating splendour of an advancing dawn., 

There may be darkness for us, so it seems to me, 
from our mental build, from the very structure and 
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form of our minds. We gui^e over an ‘almost trackless 
ocean of mysterious thought when we think of the 


different temperaiiients, at starting, between mind and 


mind. Those whose chief desire seems to be to find 


fault with fact^, and even blame their God, dwell on 
this by w.ay of evading their own responsibility. This 
is always unfruitful, and often profane. Whatever the 
ultimate explai^ation of«the mystery of virtue 

and hercdiUfry fault, however pu^&ling the spectacle of 
some souls to whom virtue is much less difficult than to 


others, of many who appear hopelessly “ handicapped” 
in the race of life ; yet these four things we know, and 
on these it is the part of wisdom, of truth, of *reverence 
—which, indeed, is a form of truth—faithfully to act. 
Eirst, to quarrel with facts, instead of facing, accepting, 
'Wisely using, and so, when evil, defeating—is to play 
the part of tlie wild bull of the prairie assaulting the 
engine steaming at its fierct^pt speed—is, in fact, to 
court the fate of a fool. Secondly, one first principle 
needs to be firmly fixed in the mind, as a precursor 
to all ^such discussion—God, by the very terms of 
His Being, is Goodness. God will not forget the 
inequality of opportunity ; the Judge of all tlie earth 
shall do right. Thirdly, it is a law of God’s government, 
observable ftlways, that we are bound together with 
Stonge but real ties ; that we do and must affect eacU 
other. FourthlJ^, that, say what we may of inheiited 
evil, or the danger of other influence, or the difficulty of 

c 
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virtue, we are, aiter all, not coin polled to wrong-doing; 

9 

we have wills of our own ; we arc iVee to choose. Re¬ 
membering this, yet still one source of darkness is often 
our peculiar mental structure, vevealing itself commonly 
either in prejudices or in moods of mind. To beware, 
then, of mere prejudice ; to form sound judgmentefrom 
earnest prayer and patient thought—this is as much a 
duty as to resist a temptation lie or steal. That this 
is difficult who will deny ? Men there aiv who would 
part with valuable property more cheerfully than with 
an unreasoning prejudice; and yet to cherish a habit of 
prejudice is to delay, at least, the breaking of the dawn. 

And, tRen, have you ever thought of that mystery of 
mysteries—the moods of the human mind ? There is 
nothing wrong, indeed, in the existence of the ups and 
downs of feeling and sensation which more or le^' 
mark us all. The clouds chase the clouds across the 
mountains, and the sunlight, in varying degrees of 
changeful brightness, careers across the sea. We can¬ 
not always be at an unvarying level; it is right, as it is 
human, that some hours should be in brightness and 
some in shadow; but it isWrong wlien this department 
of our being is withdrawn,—as if it were a no-man’s- 
land,—from the government of a self-controlling will. 

. Moods of mind ! who has not known i^iem ? Just 
,then the light came so clear, we seemed to see all 
mysteries and understand all truth; \fe were able to 
walk unflinchingly along the coitidors of darkness, and 
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wind our way through the^labyrinlh of despair. Then 
there came a shadow across our spiritual heavens. It 
grew to blackness. ‘It was only a mood of mind. 
Only ! Is not that enough if we are not prepared for 
it ?—enough bo daze, to trouble ? Enough it has been 
befb^e now to make reason reel, when men have 
allo\;ed it to close in upon them and darken the day. 
Strange myst^jricsl TMb power cf the pencil, the cunning 
of the chisel, the vigour of thd brush,—these, in the 
keeping of Genius, have dashed them on canvas or 
inyprisoned them in stone. Phidias, Angelico, Itaphael 
have done it; and in Literature, after the great dra¬ 
matists, Browning above all. Genius may catch these 
flitting figures, but not we common people. Neverthe¬ 
less, we have to deal with them and govern them, or 
'thev make us their slaves. 

You had that bright afternoon, but now it has ended 
in a gathering storm. You were in, oh! such a sun¬ 
light! The clouds began to climb your heaven till they 
covered it. The sunlight now you have almost forgotten 
—for^-hese are the cloud, ^lot that water with cooling 
rain-drops, but that come, and bring no rain. 

Do you wish for light ?—for yourself ? for others ? 
Do you desire to help a world that seems at times well- 
nigh in wreckage, and fellow-creatures who, amidst 
^reat realities, seem two-thirds asleep ? Would you i)e 
earnest, yet genial; real, yet considerate; vigorous, yet 
restrained ? Would you wish to he impressed with 
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your own ignorance, yet j’ot paralysed when you 
ought to act ? 

This you want, then : light, light from God. See to 
it that you are guided by that lofty example of Him 
WJiom joy never intoxicated nor sorro' subdued, in 
Whom sweetest thankfulness went hand in hand^^^'ith 
iirm endurance of trial, Whose whole life was governed 
by self-forgetting and lofty printjiplo, and never for a 
nioineiit a victim to a i'liood of mind. 

Ah ! swaying, tottering soul, be not dazzled by life’s 
glitter; it will sink in shadow, be not afraid in daj'k- 
ness, it too will melt with the morning; nay, hold on 
with firm principle and strong self-control—strong 
because trustful—and for you, too, “ at evening-time it 
shall be light.” 


Til. 

“At evening-time it shall be light.” 

Yes ; it is a law of Divine government to those p i •) 
love God. 

Life, after all, is a journey", and there must be hours, 
of shadow, and often hours of storm. Life is a train¬ 
ing, a probation, and our Father is leading us on. 

(1) Probably, sooner or later, to all of us, when really 
trying by grace to love and serve God, there come" 

•Jt 

disappointment. Can we complain ? This, this is part 
of man’s heritage of trouble; but more—it is a part of 
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llie disciplAe by wliicli ho is trained for Eternity. We 
are disapxjointed in our* old hopes and dreams, dis¬ 
appointed in others, disappointed at tluj cJiasm which 
yawns, and more and 'uore clearly, between the actual 
and the ideal^^disap])()inted also—and, above all things— 
disappointed with ourselves. The w'orld which seemed to 
us, in the roseate glow of life’s morning, a jjlace so wide in 
reach and bewitching in beauty, is at best a chequered 
scene of struggle, at worst a very home of sin. Then 
comes the strong temptation to self-satisfied cynicism, 
to mere to unfruitful, insolent scorn. Nothing 

is gained lor ourselves or others by merely denouncing 
evil, instead of trying to fight it; by saorning and 
upbraiding sinners, who can only be won by trust and 
love. Lift up your hearts then, 0 disappointed ones! 
t True, the old dream is vanished, but a fairer though 
sadder visioA is before you; the self-pleasing romance 
has ended, but in earnest view of truth yon will grow 
strong. Do not murmur; act and pray. Ah ! indeed, 
if the glow of dawn be faded, yet “ at eveniwg-time it 
shall be light," 

(2) Then there is Sorrow,—that terrible mystery, 
that well-attested fact. How you t7'eat it is all-im¬ 
portant, for it is one of God’s most trusted messen¬ 
gers, It ^oraes often suddenly, and has in it the force 
to revolutionise life, and to use with heart-piercing 
precision thefpainful power of change. It comes robed 
in mourning, swathed in the storm-cloud. It strikes 
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the heart with blow on blow. You cannoo explain it, 
much less define; but there it is. Some may sym¬ 
pathise, others may pity; but this, this is an intimate, 
a persomd mailer, going deep ioio our being ; the soul 
itself alone can quite understand. Try to stand on 

your feet after the first staggering blow, and do not fiiis- 

# 

use this terrible talent. Some under sorrow grow 
selfisli, some discontented, some, alas^! even liard. 
llrave heart, you jnust suffer; but he braVe, look up, 
endur(‘. Let the messenger Sorrow seize yon ; do not 
struggle and break away. Titian and Velasquez were 
seized by their subjects, and, so impressed, they caught 
and reprod*aced their meaning. Let sorrow say its say; 
have it out with it. It has a message from a better 
country. Oh ! bitter message! Oh ! sharp and terrible 
story!—and yet, and yet, if you will only wait, poor'‘ 
soul, ^vith courage and tenderness, at evening-time it 
shall be light.” , 

And what a light! No light so tender, so illuminat¬ 
ing as that which shines on the faces of God’s children 

* 

who from suffering have igrown strong. Theye are 
they who carry comfort; ft-ese are they who preachy 
the most subduing gospel; these are they who lighten 
dark hearts, and clear away the mists of sin, and com¬ 
fort in the gloom of desolation ; their faces are like the 
fapes of angels, for they waited, in trust and patiencq 
through their darkness for the light. 

(3) And then there is Death. * Around that there 
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always appdl^rs the collecting of clouds. To some, 
however, deatli is more terrible than to others. Yes ; 
to some who love God.^^ Tliese need not fear. To Him 
Who was Lord of life, \\fes it not terrible ? “ Exceed¬ 

ing sorrowful soul was, in view of the last great 
struj^'j^le, liittei, terrible as that deathbed, and dismal 
as His hour of dereliction, yet the human soul, still 
trusting, boie it; and rticn came tlie cry of resignation 
and conliddiice, and at evcning-^ime there was light. 
Fear death ? Yes ; but not without trusting. Cling, 
clii^ in faith to your Father, to your lledcemer, and 
“ at evening-time there shall be light.” 


IV. 

Christ, then, is the Light of the world, and the sum¬ 
ming up, on the Cross of His constancy, gives to each of 
us the hope that that light may b(j ours. For the Passion 
of our Itedcemer, fliat most solemn of all scenes—the 

t ■' 

deathhpd of the Undying—-eomes home to us, if we fix 
^the eye of faith upon it, as^ powerful illuminator. 

First, because it is the highest manifestation of those 
principles which ruled that life that has been “ the Idght 
of the woi^d.” It—it, above all—has taught us this : 
tfie folly of self-conceit; the madness, in the mysteries 
of life, of “leaning on our own understanding;” the 
duty of keeping wide awake to the possibility, the pro- 
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bability, of fatal niislalces, unless we k(?'jp near God; 
the need of an unselfish and simple purpose, of some 
deep sense within ns of our proper place as creatures, 
and some practical action therymi. The Passion reveals 
this, that, however much we may choose to believe the 
contrary, however quick our jicrceptions and pow^irful 
our understandings, in darkness we shall live, m in¬ 
creasing darkness we shall ./lie, unless we learn 
humility, self-sacrifica and surrender to God’s will. 

Again, the Passion guarantees the promises of Christ. 
How constantly He dwelt on human blindness, how 
strongly He promised the gift of light, the reader of^ the 
New Testament cannot fail to know. Blessed it is to 
realise that He Who showed the path of life showed 
it to the end. Surely He Who for us went to that 
extremity can never fail in any promise. And this we* 
need here and now. How often, amid the tumult and 
t he dfirlcness of life—like the restless, aimless fugitive 
amid the hot, falling ashes of Pompeii—how often the 
Christian wanders, with hopeless sighing, half stunned 
by the confident cannonading of conceited unbelief, and 
will not watch the breaking' of the clouds! Look up, 
faint heart; any fool can catalogue difficulties; look' 
up in pity for their folly, and see the stretching lines 
of glory. He has promised,—and guaranteed His 
promise by His Passion—at evening-time there shall 
be light.” 

And the Passion illuminates bj" its rich suggestive- 
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ness. In flSjgt, despite the material • darkness at the 
crucifixion, all about tlie “Cross was light. Hero was 
thrown into telling contrast that constantly recurring 
picture—appearance anfj reality. Here was an appar¬ 
ent victory of Chief Pi'iests, Scribes, and Sadduceos—of 
an QjLitbreak of vilest passions and a conspiracy of crime, 
—while in truth the world was witnessing the triu]n])h 
of a Suficring, lioncofovlh to rule in great measure, and 
always to effect the world. Wc too, when sick with 
the apparent victory of bad or questionable principle, 
may turn to the Cross, and recall the unchanging truth • 
“ Tfiough hand join in hand, yet shall wickedness not 


bo unpunished.” 

Or are wo tempted to bo weary of serious effort, and “lot 
things drive” ? Do we imagine that to be indifferent 
^ill save us trouble, will be more like “ the way of the 
w'orld will, "in fact, do as well ? We turn to the fact 


of Calvary. The apparent vanishes, the real stands out, 
like white-peaked Carrara, against a sky of azure bril¬ 
liance—stands out sharp and plain, , Haphazard in life 
is fofly; “ as a man sows, so shall he also reap.” 

Are we drawn impei'ceptii^ly into the whirl of things? 
*—doing duty it may be faitlifully, fearlessly, but valu¬ 
ing this life too much for its self-pleasing returns, 
treating it ^as useful only for itself ? We turn to the 
Passion, and the light of life and death on the face of 
Jesus says cleai’ly, “ Seek eternal things.” 

Do we think to saMsfy the soul with self-seeking ? 
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I'liat strong, stem self-surrender of the rr?osR warns— 
C) that in time you may listen to its warning!— 
warns of the inevitable weariness, ennui, or twdiura 

W 

mtm —call it what you may—#vhich at last has clogged 
the steps of tliose who have lived*for sel^, which at last 
lias murdered the peace of men who will not learii* the 
uses of this om life given to each—the value of this 
vast, this short opportunity. • 

For, indeed, the Cuss shows this: the Vileness and 
degradation of self-seeking, the nobility and fruitful¬ 
ness of self-sacrifice. It reminds ns that “ we are 
not our own, we are bought with a price; ’’ that we 
are members of a body, and that our goodness or our 
badness must affect, not ourselves alone, but otliers; 
that to ourselves indeed, first, and in immeasurable 
degree, our character is of importance, but that alsc"' 
it is, it must be, of power for others—power of evil 
or of goodness. Hence suggested the deep desire 
of light to sec the faults that gradually corrode the 


soul, to see that we may slaughter, and to use the 
experience—blessed or bitter—of successes or failures 
in the Past, for advance victory in the Future 
Blessed, blessed are ye, if so, in the silence of the 


soul ye have been using the great bequest of His 
SOHL’OW ; for you, most sureW, “ at eveniiig-time it shall 


be light. 
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V. 

Iloro, then, is the of it all. We are in sore 
iKicd of light. For, iii(le%d, there is nothing much more 
startling than t^e thought of the immense possi])iliti(;.s 
of kvowledgc which lie beyond our actual. i)ersonal 
possosfuon, unless it be the ))oundless possibilities of 
error which form part oj our unassisted lot. 

We are, on* ouglit to be, in battle with a “ World,” 
which puts eternity far off, wliich minimises the danger of 
evil, and lowers the thought of (lod. In its atmosphere 
flourish the sophistries with which impatient, proud, 
unenlightened reason confuses and blurs the ti^niendous 
mysteries of the Christian Faith ; from it comes tlie 
temper that heaps up difficulties, and destroys the 
fKitience and prayer through which alone they can be 
solved. 

, We arc, or ought to be, in battle with tlic Fle.sh,—no 

ft 

overstrained or morbid contest with pure affections and 
noble emotions, but real struggle with misdirected 
desire. 

% 

We are, or ought to be, iiy struggle with Satan—that 
(so to speak) incarnate representative of falsehood and 
unlove. 

These eitemies are powers of darkness; and there 
comes One among us to show us where we arc, teach¬ 
ing us the dahger of light thoughts of Eternity, of 
carelessness, of cynicism, of despair; the danger of 
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sneering :it devotion, disregarding religion, and wor¬ 
shipping self. There conaes One among ns, pointing 
—by His tenderness to the w^k, by His home affec¬ 
tions, by His sweetness to little children, by His kindness 
to lost women—to the beauty of love and self-forgetting, 
and forbearance and ])ity; pointing by His self-coixj^uest 
to the evil of unrestrained desire; teaching men plainly 
the need of self-sacrifice, the sacredness of duty, the 
responsibility attacliwig to the power of the transmis¬ 
sion of life. There comes One, leaving a life behind 
Him, emphasised by the dignity of His death, "Who 
has illuminated the world with a type of character 
towards t/hich wc may—we must—aspire. 

He gives us light. Amid the varying currents of 
self-seeking He brings into distinctness the great 
thoughts which must never be forgotten: Go*, 
lieligion. Trial, Temptation, Advance of Character, 
Responsibility, Grace in Time of Need, Judgment, 
Eternity. Whatever else appear of value, these are of 
real and unspeakable importance when viewed in the 
light of the Cross. .. 

O ^ 

And this light is offeredijo all,—the newspaper boy, 
the lost woman, the high-born peer, the hardworking 
politician, the diligent merchant, the ambitious cabinet 
minister, the toiling clergyman, the busy housemaid, the 
light-hearted labouring lad, the ill-paid daily governess, 
the anxious, overburdened mother, the young man 
entering life, wayward, hopeful, 'thoughtless, and with 
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no experieiic^of sorrow—before all Cliese stands the 
Crucifix, stripping life of its accidents, displaying its 
serious meaning, teaclii %5 the beauty of strength and 
goodm^ss, tlie value of %olid religion, full of serious 
warning, but a wery beacon-light of hope. 


• VI. 

Learn then, learn its lesson. Look for and follow 
the yght. 

I have done. Tell me, ere we part; tell me, father, 
in this congregation, what do you look for wifh deepest 
anxiety when your boy comes home to you from 
college, from school ? Are you most anxious about his 
pace in his division, and his mastery of the special 
subject of his study ? It is good, of course ; but it is 
not all. I hope, I suppose, tjiat, as a true man, your 
deepest anxiety, your most earnest prayer, is for his 
growth of character, his loyalty to truth and purity, 
and dut^, his advance in uns#lfishness, his maintenance 
of unsoiled and ennobling affections, his faithfulness to 
principle, his hatred of what is wrong. You hope 
and pray, with trembling anxiety you watch and 
notice, that your lad may have kept the ennobling loye 
0 ^ home in the midst of a debasing world, guarded a 
pure and manly character amid the enticing temptations 
of the flesh, and tufhod a deaf ear to tl:o devil's 
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seductions, whioli would lead him frojS uprightness 
and honour and love. You hope, in a word, that he has 
been kept true to goodness, tiu^to God. This is right, 
this is noble, this is the thoug^it of a true man. 

Now, act so about yourself. Sao Godj.your Father, is 
yearning over you. O let not Him have the keart- 
aclie that would crush you if you had an undutilul, an 
ungrateful son! * 

” I 

And you, young m^n, my brothers, look to it what 
you are doing. Life is before you. Brave hearts, fear 
not though darkness envelop you; look up, look up to 
the Cross. Go for forgiveness, if ye have sinned, to 
your Redeemer; go for guidance to the principles of 
the Passion. “ Strangers and pilgrims,” you may begin 
to learn the language of your better country; if you 
keep your eye fixed on the value of Religion ; if 
want to see your path, and so pray for guidance ; if you 
maintain humility, and bj grace keep yourselves pure, 
—rays from the Cross will break througli the darkness, 
and He will “ send out His liglit and His truth, that 
they may lead you,” and^ bring you to His holy hill, 
and to His dwelling of peaee. 



Ct)C i&opc of ^trengtb. 


‘ Jn that He hath Mffered heift^ tcmf>ted^ He is ahic a/so to 

su^oitr them t/ial are n. i8, 

W E havo seen, dear Irieiicls, that on this point there 
can be little room for controversy—that the 
world of mankind, that we ourselves are, in great mea¬ 
sure, plunged ill darkness—darkness, too, we arc 
forced to confess, of our own creating—the darkness 
aihat follows the pride of knowledge in those who do 
not know; atid the darkness that follows permitted 
jsin, wliich possesses the dire prerogative of clouding the 
conscience and blunting the moral sense; darkness also 
springing in each soul from something difficult to 
define, something individn^^l and specially our own, 
from that which is peculiar to our build of mind. 

They who are tossed on the Atlantic in a night of 
sounding storm; they who wander on the unpitying 
mountains? when the mists have wrapped their death- 
shrouds round the wanderer, and the eye can see’ no 
guiding glimmer, though the ear can hear the angry 
roar of the thundoiious torrents and the piercing 
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screams of the tormented winds,—these, Aiese wait not 
so eagerly for the morning as the soul of the sinner, 
wakened towards Eternity, watcIYes the Mystery of the 
most holy Passion, guarantee ^tnd evidence of the love 
of God for His erring creatures, of tlui liiterest of the 
lledeemer in fallen man. 

Looking, then, through the darkness, the soul sees a 
hope of light. There is'the light of a splendid example; 
there, too, the light of'exact decision ; there the light, 
also, of powers provided and principles heqiuiathed. 

Christ in the Passion has given us light,—light by the 
revelation of mysteries, light by the spirit in which He 
did His work and bore His pain; but the Passion of our 
Master—this is the point before us at this moment— 
has, among many things, done one thing more. 

There is yet another hope provided by the Passion' 
of priceless value to us all. The third great consola¬ 
tion of the Cross is this: the hope—to the man who is 
in earnest—that he may have strength, strength for the 
struggle, strength also to persevere to the end. ^ 


I. 

My brethren, there can be no question of the truth 
of this assertion, that life is a battle. We are engaged, 
we Christians know it—most certainly we are engaged 
—in an anxious, an almost continuous conflict. In this 
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often appear a ?i'5>es deceive , However’ calm the ap¬ 
parent scene before iis, beneath the calm is struggle. 
The peaks of the Apeiin.mes of Campania are firm and 
culm against tlie uiicloudLd azure, but beneath, is the 
struggle of volcanic fire. The sea sleeps smooth in tlie 
dreamy^caves of Capri, ])ut beneath, the currents travel 
with contending speeel. The social system of human 
life works on with even,Tegiilated motion; but under¬ 
neath what funds and forces of sorrow and misery, of 
selfishness and self-denying, fierce upspringings of Life 
4 xnd jjgrious forces of attacking Death. Sometimes the 
human face is restrained and placid, little revealing 
the backward, forward sway of struggle—the*scene of 
dire defeat and splendid victory—the conflict in the 
soul. Life is a battle. Ah! liow the struggle leaves 
ifll mark behind 1—so scai red, so wounded the soul is, it 
hardly recognises its former self. Is tliat deep thought- 
fivl face, that firm determined step, that sad yet steady 
gaze, that smile so bright, and yet thrown out into dis¬ 
tinctness by the hidden sadness behind it, as sunshine 
blazing through a bank of cloud,—is that of the same 
wlio, merry, joyous, liglit-liearted, careless, went dancing 
on with smiles of sunny sweetness, and voice of music 
like the morning birds—to whom no care, no sorrow, 
no determined purpose even, seemed akin, whom we 
ki«iw long ago ? The same, only that strength and. 
sorrow have come in life’s battle. 

Look at that man,—husy, earthly, heartless; smiling 

D 
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contempt on deep feelings, cynical and a«ornfnl towards 
religion, sharp for s(ilf-interest, hardened in tlui world’s 
ways. Is that the lad of ycifc..rs ago, so bright and 
beautiful, with higli hopes ^nd warm affections, who 
could love deeply and enjoy purely, i.nd be generous 
and brave ? Alas! the same. Beaten in the soul’s 
battle, he is not a conqueror, but a slave. 

Oh! imist souls perish ? Oh! hivih&t yoqng hearts of such 
fair promise be so aestroyed ? Oh! must the sun of 
life’s fairest morning set always in a night of drizzling 
gloom ? No, Clirist of the Five Wounds ; no ! By Thy 
l)ower there may be victory in the fierce conflict of 
the life of the soul. Life is a battle. Pause, my 
brothers, pause and think. Certainly one of the most 
important questions is: “ Wliich side are you taking 
in this unceasing struggle ?” And the next question 
is: “ How—having taken the side of Right—how are 
you going on ? ” , 

In view, then, of the struggle in which we must 
play our part between good and evil, it is important, 
I contend, for serious souls to face facts and sjubscribe 
to a solemn decision, viz., that the last and greatest 
calamity is not loss of health, nor loss of fortune, nor 
loss of reputation, nor loss of friends ; not the fading of 
cherished hopes, and the failure of long-loved inten- 
.tions; not the low beating of once throbbing pulses, 
nor the sadness of an ever-deepening loneliness, as 
the human pilgrim stands aside, while the loved and 
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yearned-for fit ks beyond him in dim procession to the 
grave; but that the last calamity and greatest is volun¬ 
tarily to enrol one’s-stlf in the armies, or to glide in 
gradually to the ranks of evil, of darkness, to serve as 
a soldier undeiT the banner of Death. Come to this 
decision; see and determine; the worst misfortune is 
to take the side of what is wrong. 

And this alse; decidfe this with positive determina¬ 
tion, that ifie best of all things is not to gain name f)j‘ 
fame or fortune; not to win the love, even thougli 
deserved, of those you love and prize and honour; n(jt 
to make money, to succeed in enterprise, get on in 
life—but the best of all things is to be unflinchingly 
decided at all costs, Cod helping you, to take the side 
of goodness, to do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
dumbly with your God. Have you done it, my 
brother ? Are you doing it ? If not, by His mercy, do 
it now. 

Well, if so deciding, let us ask the question, What 
then ? 

Well, first, we must face the possibility of many 
failures; and next and surely, invasions of trial; and 
lastly, if the right means we use, the certainty of 
final success. Yes; if you arc determined to take the 
side of right, and do your duty, tlirough many mistakes 
y©u will grow rich in accumulated experience. You 
may have to look back, from time to time, at reaches of 
life which fill you witn astonishment at your folly, and 
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with shame at your cowardice; still,'^joiding in the 
main principles of truth and duty, still, using the means 
for strength and struggle, one thmg is certain—you will 
suffer. No growth without sti aggie, no victory without 
pain. *■ 

Brethren, it is an era in life when in interior, deter¬ 
mination the resolve of the will is offered to God: 

" Very well; I may suffer, but 1 will serve God, I ^vill 
do right.” 

Now, one step further. No great thing is won with¬ 
out sacrifice; least of all, the greatness of a npble 
character. If life is a battle, if we are determined to 
take the side of right, if therefore we must bear the 
strain of sacrifice ; if in heart and desire we are ready 
for this surrender,—again I ask, What then? Well, 
then, one thing is needed beyond light, beyond forgive- ’ 
ness: the supreme need of the soul is Strength. 


IT. 

Brethren, there is nothing gained either by shutting 
our eyes to the difficulties, nor yet by exaggerating the 
dangers, of the Christian life. What we really want is 
the truth. It is all very well to look at the easy flow of 
the commonplace, but the realities are stern. The Bay 
of Baise smiled in sunshine—warm, luxuriant, like the 
garden of God. How easy and bright it looked in the 
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fair spring with the monntaim shading off into 

every hue of violet velvet, Vith the air vibrating only 

m 

to the soft music of tli^'. murmuring sea. AVhat did all 
those sparkling villas, thr»ce gay shining galleys, really 
mean? The sjirrender of principle, the conquest of 
cruelty, the triumph of sin. What did the old man 
Paul, landing at Puteoli, lonely and a prisoner, out of 
all sympathy with the amiling scene around him—what 
did he reprosent ? Strength in struggle, toil, and labour, 
and at last, after a life of love and courage, a consum¬ 
mate victory. The Christian life has indeed interior 
sunTight; but right and duty mean sorrow, and often 
great self-sacrifice; and yet, and yet it Is fair to 
remember, Paul lived and died in joy, when Nero first 
suffered as a slave of self, and then cringed in terror 
^ftefore a dishonoured death. All is not lost by being a 
Christian, thotigh much is sacrificed; though much is 
dung to by a worldling, all is not gained. But this we 
need in order to face immediate struggle—strength, 
brothers, strength. 


III. 

This, dear friends, is needed, for in the conflict be¬ 
tween gooJ and evil there are at least three trials for 

the soul. 

# 

1. Pirst there is the trial of suffering. 

What is suffering?*’ To suffer is to feel in our inmost 
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being the sharp wounds of the mystery Q^pain; to feel 
it while yet it neither suspends consciousness nor de¬ 
stroys life ; to feel it with its myttic power of reinforce¬ 
ment from repetition of its bh^ws, with its full play of 
anguish derived from the force of memory, the power of 
prevision, the consciousness of time. For j)ain is only 
raised to the dignity, or, if you like, degraded to the 
depth, of suffering ir the creature who has time, 
memory, foresight, uni Ling in storing up and preserving 
in intensity of activity each blow which otherwise 
would, as with the " beasts that perish,” pass swiftl;^ by. 

What is suffering indeed 1 The state of a living 
soul whose forces of mind and body combine to darken 
the sun and drain to drought the refreshing clouds ; to 
destroy the springs of happiness and efface the fair 
visions of youth; to make earth a home of torment’* 
and draw a curtain, thick and impenetrable, across the 
face of the heavens; the state of a soul, blasted, like 
the riven oak, by the fire of circumstance, yet intensely 
conscious of its doom. Whatever the cause be, what¬ 
ever the occasion, still in STtffering, the soul—the human 
soul—is at full strength of its powers of endurance, of 
life, of misery, and of sorrow. 

It may be the Nessus shirt; it may be the finger at 
Belshazzar’s feast; it may be disappointment, bitter, 
unbroken, in another; it may be an obscure result pf 
dreadful death;—the causes may be different, but a 
suffering soul stands, individually alone, inward-driven, 
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with its forces strained to tension, and with this 

V 

certainty—either, broken, it will sink to lower levels, or 
rise to new heights of^^spiritual being, if, suffering, it 
has been strong. 

Suffering! Who can define it ? who explain ? 
Ey/plain the sense of peace in the presence of those in 
whom 'our trust is secure; explain the magic of the 
touch, the glance, of on^ we love; explain the desola¬ 
tion of panting; explain the £\nticipated joy, after 
parting, of meeting once more. So may you define 
the condition of a human heart in anguish; so may 
yoxi*ex 2 )lain the mystery of tears. 

Suffering! Brave men, for the bravest this is hard 
to bear and use in ourselves; harder when we know not 
how to help in others. 

^ Have you ever waited the night through to watch or 
hcl]>, or hold and soothe, a dying child ? 

Have you stood by your fellow-man in those strange 
hours—reversing all life’s promise—which precede the 
end ? with the cold sweat on your own brow, watched 
the unmeasured anguish ? Heard the slow ticking of 
the clock, when each beat marked a world of misery ? 
Knelt by the lifeless form at last, blessed God the 
threshold of the grave at last was crossed, and won¬ 
dered how a soul could so endure ? 

Have you known the strength of real love ? the 
sorrow of parting ? the bitterness of disappointment ? 
the hopelessness of regret ? 
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Ah ! world of sorrow ! How many l^rts are daily 
breaking! how many men toil on iu patient silence, 
for whom the brighter hope see^s gone ! 

Sullbring you cannot measure nor define; but this 
the Christian teacher knows: it is a trial, a means of 
education, it may be a path—God Who knows and 
loves may see it as the path—for the training’of the 
soul. What we want, then, in suffering, in sorrow, is 
strength ^—strength of^ mind, of will, of principle, to do 
right in the day of darkness, and “ having done all to 
stand.” 

2. And then strength is needed, because we iiave 
the trial, ^he fierce trial, of temptation. Here is indeed 
a mystery. What do we know of it ? 

(1) It is not from God, any more than sin and soirow' 
arc from Him, although He Who “out of darkiiesa 
bringeth light,” out of temptation briags blessing to 
those who endure. On this Scripture is distinct. 

Time and opportunity lor choice, God of course, has 
given, must give, to His creatures, if they are to be truly 
free, capable of moral an|l meritorious acts. Man is 
therefore, of course, on his trial. Indeed, witliout it no 
advance, no growth, no perfection; and surely if we arc 
in this life for one thing, it is to grow by trial to the 
fulness of Divine manhood, to “the raea^u^e of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

' But temptation is a distinct trial arising out of’a 
fallen state. Scripture and the Church, and—may we 
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not add?—sj^itiial experience, wisely noted, thonglit- 
i’lilly used—tnese are not silent as to the sources of 
temptation. 

My hrotilers, it is wise to recall them, if we are to 
realise our ne^d of strength. 

(2) There is that awful personality, Satan, on whose 
activfly in tempting man Tfoly Scripture speaks so 
plainly. , 

It is us^iless wasting time in asking why such a 
being is permitted to exist; we may go on to the in¬ 
soluble question, why is evil allowed at all; none can 
an^ver, and to quarrel with facts is to drive one’s head 
against a wall. Evil is not a thing, it is a negation. 
It is the attitude of a created will ojjposing the condi¬ 
tions of goodness and the law of God,—a law, remember, 
^ever arbitrary, but the expression of God’s necessary 
perfection, Tluit there is one creature supremely oj)- 
posed to Goodness we know—that is Satan. 


* 

Anterior to human history the great struggle began, 
and the war waged when “ Michael and his angels 
fought with the dragon,”r that war between light 
and darkness is continuing still. Satan is a being of 
*vast intelligence, of a power superhuman, and of a will 
drenched in malice and bent on evil. He is about us 
and near tw us, in his own person, or in the persons of 
his myrmidons ; and he is bent, so far forth as he can, 
0*11 our destruction. 


He is not sell-existent; he has fallen from a high 
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estate by his owit deliberate choice. T^j^igh powerful, 
he is not all-powerful, much less invincible. He can 
be conquered. He is a liar. JTis great work is to 
deceive, to inspire with errqj*, to misrepresent God. 
He is at the root of heresies and false religious, and he 
is of immense cleverness in creating and magnifying 
difficulties in the truth. He is a murderer. Love—the 
bond between man and-man, between man and God— 
he loves to dissolve. Hatred, malice, angerf evil-speak¬ 
ing, covetousness, lust, pride, are dear to him; and 
the love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
trustingness, meekness, self-restraint, which are *the 
fruits of Crod’s Spirit, are his abhorrence. His intelli¬ 
gence is enriched by a lengthened experience and acute 
observation, and the means for our ruin he has planned 
and studied with scientific accuracy. He seems to have* 
power over some portions of our natifre more than 
others,—to affect our moods, our imagination, our lowe^ 
appetites. The thought of this makes us humble, on 
our guard, and trustful in God. 

But certain it is that Satan can fm'ce no entry, nor 
compel us to do wrong. He cannot directly affect our 
understanding, nor move our will. His only hope is* 
temptation. He can try to seduce; without our con¬ 
sent, he can never prevail. • 

, There is this further blessed thought: into the soul, 
much less into the soul rich with Divine grace, he can 
never himself penetrate. He caCJi observe, speculate, 
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make venture^ but his speculations es to the lie and 
bent of souls arc sonietinics wrong. He is not omni¬ 
scient nor infallible and, however crafty he be in 
enticing, he never can compel. 

Christ and hifi Church—her mysteries,her Sacraments, 
lier supernatural endowments, her powerful weapons, 
lier prevailing forces of prayer—are still to him in great 
measure hidden ; seduckig souls io himself, he may—he 
does—mak^them share his blindness. Hence so many 
of the random, conceited, foolish things said of Religion, 
for, indeed, “the natural man understandeth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; ” and so in proportion as 
you are true to your Master and “ in Christf,” you are 
a x)uzzle and perplexity to Satan. How often has the 
simplicity of a child checkmated the craft of the Evil 
«0iie \ 

Again, you*ask, “But why was he permitted to 

at all? Why, why is he^permitted now to attack 
souls ? ” 

Here, at any rate, are suggestions which help to an 
answer:—(1) Fully we do ifot know, and it is part of 
our trial to wait in this, as in much else, in patience, 
'trusting our heavenly Father to have done the best for 
us, and being sure that one day “ we shall know even 
as we are*known.” (2) The difficulty is no greater 
than the difficulty of the existence of any bad an^i 
powerful man, placed in a position of influence—a 
Robespierre, an Ale:fander Borgia, a Tiberius—able 
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anti willing to injure his fellow-men. J^') All we can 
say of the mystery of evil is—without the possibility of 
fall, no free-will; without free-will, no moral probation ; 
without moral probation, no o})portunity of virtue, of 
merit, of goodness, of sanctity. The res*" we leave with 
God—and wait. 

( 3 ) We have, indeed, this foe, a source of temptation. 
We are, however, surrounded by an atmosphere of evil, 
as well as attacked by* a person. There is‘a tradition 
of thought and feeling, an intellectual and moral mode 
of viewing all things, which has arisen out of the thou- 
sand thoughts and plans of fallen man, darkened and 
poisoned hijy the influence of Satan, which Scripture 
calls “the world.” Society—it has been wisely said 
somewhere—is of course, of God's appointment, but 
its manner of thought and feeling has been debased 
and depraved. A temper, a habit of thought, a way of 
looking at things, a fashi,on of dealing with things ir 
which God, the Soul, Eternity^ are kept entirely out 
of sight—this, this is “the world.” It gets into our 
hearts, but also it acts uf^on us from without; it can 
insinuate itself into all occupations and all subjects; it 
is like a corroding acid; it can corrupt and destroy. Its 
tendency is to lower the idea of God, to minimise the 
danger of sin, to make us careless about religion, and 
impatient of spiritual things. It fixes the eye on this 
life. It is a very workshop for fashioning evU. It 
ridicules enthusiasm. It persecutes goodness if it fails 
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to seduce. It ijjiBiniiates that it is the sthool of wisdom; 
it poses as a pattern of prudence; it preaches as the 
apostle of common-seifle. 

Pause, my brother, xmuse. When hatred, malice, 
untruth possesif you, you know that the devil is at your 
elbow.^ When you are inclined to forget God, to think 
lightly of religion, to allow natural laziness to hinder 
you in religious ^luty, afld hold you back in sacraments 
and prayer ;*vhen you prefer a lower to a higher stand¬ 
ard, and allow yourself to join in the laugh, the scoff, 
the^necr at religious earnestness,—beware, beware! 
You are falling victim to another enemy ; “ the world ” 
is about. The world outside the limits of Christendom 
is the very breath men breathe; hence the dense dark¬ 
ness of false religions; and it has even crept into and 
1?brmpted souls in the Christian Church. We, we have 
renounced it, but its influence on us is constant, with 
Satan, the prince of it, appljjiiig it with assiduity and 
craft. This is the second source of temptation. 

(4)^And then there are powers of darkness within 
us—tlxe forces of unregulated desire. The possession 
of desire is not wrong. But desire unregulated and 
turbulent becomes the “ passion " of the “ flesh.” 

It has been said with truth that theologians do not 
need to teach the Fall as a doctrine; it is evidently, 
uj^deniably, a fact. There is a corruption of nature. 
Vice is easy, virtue is difficult. A darkness has come 
over the understanding, a wild warp in the affections. 
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and a vacillatidn and weakness in will, Man 
inclines to evil. Here, too, here is that “ mind of the 
flesh,” whose works, as St. Paiii says, are so “mani¬ 
fest ” and so terrible. This, t<='0, is a source of tempta¬ 
tion. *■ 

This, then, you know, O child of God: you have 
entered the battle of life, you have begun the race for 
the prize; you must §ie tempted. men are, and 

must be; and no temptation will talce you that is not 
common to man. 

It matters not what your work in life is —that is the 
accident of your probation. Farm labourer or literary 
man, quiet clergyman, or statesman on whom are 
the eyes of the world, worker in a factory, or boy at 
school,—your particular calling is your exercise-ground, 
your opportunity of trial, your field of battle; but not 
the knowledge you acquire or the work you do is in 
itself the impoi’tant thii^. The important thing is, 
how your character is being formed, how virtues are 
being strengthened and faults being conquered; how 
you are getting nearer heaven or nearer hell—how, in 
fact, you are bearing yourself in the battle, and meeting 
the temptation which must be yours. 

Must be yours! Yes; the devil, with his powerful 
auxiliaries, “ the world ” and “ the flesh,” will find 
opportunities for temxDtation. In your books, in your 
work, in your friends, in your associates, in your 
occupations, in your amusements, in your religious 
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exercises, in labour, in your rest"; ever and anon 
will the trial come of your allegiance to truth and 
duty, or your cowardly surrender to what is wrong. 
Temptation must come, ^ut—do not forget it—teinpta- 
tation is not dn. It is akin to sin, it may lead to sin; 
hut, unless you consmt to it of your own free choice, it 
is not, nor need ever be, sin. 

Further still., temptfition, when by God’s help it is 
resisted, is ftill irml. 

It is easy to hold false opinions, easy to doubt the 
faith, easy to give way to lust, easy to take part in vile 
conversation, easy to join a multitude to do evil, easy 
to act on the code the world lays down, just as it is 
easy to submit to the external demands of false religions 
—like the religions of the Flastern world,—which ask 
tio exercise of living faith, and never touch the heart; 
but it requires strength and suffering to resist evil, 
yiewed from the standpoint of your weak human 
nature, it is hard to be Christian. 

Blessed thought—our MasteT- has gone through the 

struggle and knows the dit^eulty: “ Having suffered 
being tempted, He is able also to succour them that are 
temx)ted.” 

Further yet, temptation may be the source of 
unspeakable blessing. Ecsistance to temptation 
s^engthens character; it purifies the soul; it makes 
the power of God’s grace a matter not of religious 
doctrine, but of personal experience; it enables us to 
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help others in dafiger; it draws us nearej^o God. Yes; 
and it places us within range of that Divine bene¬ 
diction ; Blessed is the man thatfend ureth temptation : 
for when he is tried, the Lord diall give him the crown 
of life, which He has prepared for tkem that love 
Him.” 

Young man, my brother, I pause to ask, How are you 
fighting your battle 1 bought i# must \)e if you ar(^ to 
conquer, for your enemies are real. Do not trust 
yourself. Bad companions, bad influences, the terrible 
forces of our own corrupt hearts—these are enough to 
throw us open to the fiercest temptation, unless we 
keep near God. Solomon had immense intellectual 
capacity—yes ; and a mind too, endowed with gifts of 
Divine wisdom—but he fell through his aflections, 
tempted by uncontrolled desire. Judas had oppor* 
tunities of unrivalled value in his daily intercourse with 
Christ, but he submitted to the crafty seductions of p 
mean and corrupting passion, and obeyed the voice of 
“ the world.” Louis xv. rose from a bed of sickness, 
given back to the prayers* of a nation, hailed as the 
“ l)icn aimef the well-beloved, but he surrendered to 
the enticements of a sensual nature and a worldly court, 
and went at last, execrated by an oppressed and ruined 
people, to a miserable and unlamentcd grave. 

• And you and I, you and I—we, too, have to reraeqi- 
ber that in each of us is a brute that must be tamed 
and kept in order, and possibilities of sin almost 

t 
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fathomless, we use prayer and watching, unless 

we cling close to our Master, unless we have strength 
from above. 

Ah ! my brothers, in the trial of temptation we need 
strength, atrengoh from God. 

In the “ trial of tem]>tation”! And yet we must not 
forget how great a blessing temptation may become, 
and that strength to ifieet it is needed, not merely to 
avoid sin, but that it may have its perfect work, 
lloubtless under soms temptations we are sure of some 
failiye, but with prayer and watching we need "not 
greatly fall;” and if there has been failijre it is 
possible, by a brave acknowledgment of fault, by that 
sterling strength which enables us neither to attempt 
to palliate nor attempt to hide, it is possible to gain 
^cper humility, to form wiser and firmer resolutions, 
and to watch with a more consistent perseverance for 
the recurrence of trial. 

It is our duty to avoid temptation if we can; to 
meet it humbly, fearlessly, prayerfully, if it cannot be 
avoided; and to determine and strive, if met it must 
be, that before it we will not succumb. 

For temptation resisted is indeed the means of train¬ 
ing character. Principles pass from the region of the 
ideal into file region of the actual, from forms of 
thought into part of ourselves, when they have stood the 
fi re of unsuccessful temptation. The wild flowers of the 
mountains have a tenderer tone and a more stalwart 

• E 
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strength after tiiey have bgrne the unpiitying blast and 
rooted themselves in the unrelenting stone. Loyalty is 
noble when it has stood the test of danger, and with¬ 
stood the bribes of self-interc&t; affection is of priceless 
value when it has borne the strain of ^distance and of 
time; tenderness of heart and strength of character— 
the fairest gifts of fallen man—are only perfect when 
they have resisted tlfcse fierde dailj’^ temptations, so 
pow»-rful alas ! with frail humanity in pulling down 
high things, in destroying the fairest flowers of human 
goodness, in breaking the strongest purposes, apd in 
corn-ptiJig the purest heart. Temptation, if resisted, 
is a blessed discipline, but oh! how severe a trial! 
Ah ! how could one weep to think of lives once lovely 
lowered and devastated by unconquered temptation, 
how rhe heart aches to remember, if only it had been 
resisted, what they might have been! Strength is 
what is needed; where «hall it be sought for ? Turn 
to the Passion; see written i» that face of unflinching 
resolve and heart-piercing sorrow, He will give 
stiiength and power unto His people ; blessed be God.” 

1 do not suppose there is a man among us who has 
not been tempted; nay, probably not one who has not, 


in some measure, failed. This trial is universal; 
it lurks in everything—in our books, our friends, oui 
pursuits, our business, our pleasures—and we mustebe 
prepared for it to the end. ^ 

3. There is, however, another trial, of which we are 
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as totally inexpt^i lenced as we are, alas ! well experi¬ 
enced in temptation. Cohere is the trial of Death. 

Of that we have had no experience, but that we 
shall have is certain. The moment is coming, coming 
steadily, when we shall begin to feel all that seemed 
so real •fining down to the attenuated consistency of a 
dream; when all that seemed so distant is becoming the 
sternest of realities. No more crowds around us, no 
more friends to support us, but we and God alone. 
Death is the entrance to the eternal world; it has much 
abouti it sweet to the weary, and blessed to the 
Christian; but natural feeling and Holy ScriptT*re com¬ 
bine in representing it as very serious and very 
dreadful Somehow it dogs the steps of sin; some¬ 
how the Evil One gained “ the power of death; ” 
somehow, to displace his throne and wreck his sway, 
the death of Christ was a necessity. To meet this, 
too, dear friends, the bravest of us stands in need of 
Strength. 


IV. 

Now, mark, the Passion helps us first as an example. 
We learn, aij we see that spectacle, that it is a law 
which governs life, that crises are prepared for by 
stejidy, persevering endurance ; that the concentrated 
strength of well-borne trial will at last overwhelm evil, 
a^d bear us to victory. 
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It was all very well that straif^ silence of the 
people to be maintained in Sicily, while Charles of 
Valois governed with brutality, and showed no pity; 
while women were insulted and men were murdered, 
with no hand raised to stay the tyrant. But when the 
crisis came, the strength accumulated in long eiplurance 
did its work, and the night of Santo Spirito, the tragedy 
of the Sicilian Vosp(\TS, was the witness of tire passionate 
strength of a people strong to overthrow evil, gained 
by enduring long. 

Tlie Passion strengthens us—^it may be paradoxical, 
it is trife—by teaching that strength is a duty. Amid 
the troubles of an overwrought age and a hurrying 
civilisation which taxes men’s self-control, I believe 
that madness before now has been, at least, accelerated 
by disregarding in the opening moments of severe 
mental trial the duty to be strong. Kot one of us has 
a right to “ let himself ^o,” or even to listen obedieiftly 
to the whisper of evil, “ It is 'too much trouble,” or “ To 
try is no use.” It is fal^e; believe it not. No, trouble 
is too much for right-doing; it is always of use to “ try 
again.” , 

It is a duty to be strong. Even when sin has had 
some triumph over us, still within us there is a deep 
and sure witness that if we will we can. Even in such 
cases we can confess our sin, can try again, can atart 
afresh if we please; if we please, God’s grace will always 
a^'ail. Ah ■ my brother, you may be weak—probably 
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you are—but Jook at the Crucifix on Calvary. Your 
Saviour teaches you it is posSible for you, and therefore 
it is your duty, to be strong 

For the Passion gives us^an immense encouragement; 
we are asstired in it of the sympathy of Christ. All 
tilings are easy if we are not treated with a hardness 
which •refuses to realise our real difficulties; but, 
whilst taught to do our duty unflinchingly, are allowed 
to know that-the highest, the bra\ est, the most strong 
and tender sympathises with the difficulties in our way. 
Christ, Who knows our weakness and our treachery, 
“lov^s us,” feels with us, “better than He knows.” 
Having “suffered” Himself, being tempted, “ Hb is able 
also to succour them that are tempted.” 

And the Passion, standing out as the prelude to the 
ftpsuTrectioii, gives us strength by providing a living 
hope. Here is* no mere subtlety of argument, or 
strength of teaching; but an act, objective, real, prac¬ 
tical. He died in agony, strong to the end, and He 
rose. As the Master, so the servant. We too, dying 
with Kim, with Him may sha e the victory. 

And finally, the Passion, above all, has its great and 
i^bcret power. It is the source of grace. Without the 
grace of God, nothing can be done; but with it, any¬ 
thing. How are the cruel made tender, the hardened 
rendered human ? how are the lazy endued with in¬ 
domitable energy, the ungoverned gifted with self-con¬ 
trol? how are those ^rho never felt for others made 
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more considerate than a closest friend? how do the 
ill-tempered grow into suliny sweetness, and the rude 
and boisterous become courteous and kind ? how has 
the vacillating won detoripi nation, and the incon¬ 
stant gained firm faithfulness ? Great^*st of all forces, 
mightiest of all powers, this has been placed at man’s 
disposal—this, God’s grace, this, too, the produci^ of the 

Passion. , , 

* • 

Oh! then, my brothers, upward and bnward ! Do 
duty ; stand unshaken; be strong. Death will come ; 
prjictise strength by using God’s grace; you will be 
ready. Suffering, in God’s power, you will endure, and 
in that f^hich is even more terrible, more constant, and 
maybe so blessed—in temptation—look to the Crucified; 
use the grace He offers; turn from temptation; act, 
though action be painful; cry with faith and penitemjr', 
and you will never cry in vain. 

Kemember, then, in closing, this. 

The first step to strength is to know our danger 
and act accordingly. Believe at least in Socrates, if 
you do not attend to Christ. An unexamlhed, an 
unregulated life, we learn from him, is not worth 
living. 

It was a fierce night of storm and darkness as we 
swept along the inhospitable coast of Africa, with 
beyond us the wild forces of tempest, and by us a dark 
lee-shore. The sudden squalls rushed down the gullies 
in the mountains, and the threatening clouds in bewil- 

t 
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dering blackness^gathered thicker hour* by hour in the 
sky. Comparatively smoofh slept the waters under 
the headlands, and certainly in the open sea the storm 
was strong. There was ^ome temptation to hug the 
more sheltered«coa3t-land, though danger certainly was 
there. Wisdom said, Push out into the open; take the 
conseqViences ; face the storm. 

So with lifa Be not coward; fly temptation, which 
is truest courage; or face it, if so xt must be; but breast 
the trouble, light the battle ; do not by sin purchase a 
dreamy peace. Be strong, my brother, be strong. 

And here I close. 

When in our more serious moments W€? consider 
calmly our life beyond the grave—its immeasurable 
extent, if measured by our present conceptions of Time; 
#s utterly uniinagined wonders, its vast possibilities, 
the way in which Scripture connects our condition then 
with eur action now, the terrible forces here meant to 
retard our progress, the Divine mercy by which 
hindi’ances may be made paths of advance and means 
of achievement—then, indeed, we begin to realise how 
important it is to keep before us the real meaning of 
*our present probation, never to forget the true signifi¬ 
cance of life, ever to bear in mind the intensity of our 
weakness, flhe wisdom of humility, the need of strength, 
and the love and helpfulness of God. O that, un¬ 
deceived by the lying voice of the Evil One, unsuMued 
by the attractions of uhe world, unseduced by th- en- 
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ticements of wild desire, we may hav^ grace to keep 
alive within us the hope set before us, and "purify 
ourselves, even as He is pure.” «' 

Ah I yes; in this strange world, where there is 
so much to sadden and distress, how*could we fare 
forth on our changeful journey with hearts ' of 
constancy and courage, but for tlie hope 0 / light 
and strength supernj^tural t^ guide ainl sustain ? 
In a world beset wi^h dangers, and full®of tempta¬ 
tions, well may we fear for ourselves; and there¬ 
fore much is our need of well-grounded hope. But 

t 

for others, how much more! — for the young, the 
innocent,'the eager; for those who, with all the joy 
and enthusiasm of youth, with all its overweening 
self-confidence, all its impatience of restraint, all its 
intolerance of reproof, all its blindness to the value 
the experience of older guides, are goiilg forth to the 
battle of life, and treading the rough way of tempta¬ 
tion and struggle. For these would not our anxiety 
—sufficiently severe—become anguish not to be borne 
were it not for the relief and power of prayer, for a 


knowledge of the resources of grace, for the well- 
founded hope which arises from the Passion of the 
Lord, that light may be theirs in the moment of dark¬ 
ness, and strength in the time of struggle ? *^Certain as 
it is that the path of light is humility, so is it certain 
that the way of strength is mistrust 01 self and con¬ 
fidence in God, For ourselves, and more still for those— 
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the loved, the longed-for, those lor whoso life we would 
gladly give ouf' own, for Whose salvation we almost 
dare to be willing U be lost—for all, let us take 

ft 

courage as we gaze on that love and sorrow—^the wit¬ 
nesses of treniendous moral vigour, the guarantees of 
needed supplies of strength. “Lord Jesus,” we cry, 
with ahguished longing and yet consoling trust, “ Thou 
Wlio kiiowest them to be set in^ the midst of so many 
and great dangers, that by reason jf the frailty of their 
nature they cannot always stand uj)right, grant them 
such strength and protection as may support them in 
all Sangers, and carry them through all temptations, 
for the merits, by the power, of Thy Passion.” «• 



Ct)e &ope of 


The ransomed of the Lord ihall 7‘einrn^ and com to Zion ivitk songs^ 
and everlasting joy ^on their heads : they shaft obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrozv and sighing shall flee away .^— ISA. xxxv, lo. 


T his, my brothers, this is, practically at least, a^ro- 
phticy of the final scene of the Passion. But it is 
more; and this its further aspect is of far deeper sig¬ 
nificance to each one of us. It reminds ns, by infer¬ 
ence, what is the immediate fruit and consequence of 
the sufferings of our Lord—a fruit that each one of us 
may gather, a consequence which may be for us all. 

I have reminded you on these solemn mornings that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whatever else He did for us, 
bequeathed us a heritage Hope. Let me venture to 
assert again that it is scarcely possible that, without 
Hope, any really noble life can be lived or lasting work' 
be done. I commend this to your patient thought: the 
nobleness, the self-forgetfulness, the large-beartedness, 
the lasting usefulness, of the life of any man will be 
in proportion to his power, in his being of beings, fb 
throw himself forward into the Suture; and to enable 
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man to do this there is no power sufficient in this 
depressing and^ engrossing world unless the Divine grace 
of Hope. Well, there, we have need to remember this, 
that for a Christian, in so far as he really believes in 
Jesus Christ, «there are one or two words or phrases 
which find no place in the dictionary of life and duty; 
ainon^ them these—“ despoiidencj^” “ failure,” “ de¬ 
feat,” and “ despair.”. If indeed, if indeed we are 
striving to* follow the Crucified, then “ desperan- 
dum ” is the motto for life. 


And now, having ventured to say so much as this, I 
anf bound, dear friends, to remind you that Hope is no 
mere imagination, no echo of a baseless dream; that 
true Hope, as a religious man conceives it, is a grace, 
and lests not on our flimsy fancies of what ought to 
be or might be, but upon the revealed and ascertained 
promises of God. I am bound, therefore, to warn you, 
that you must be true to these conditions; that you 

IK 

must not be run away with by your fickle fancies; that 
you must plant your foot upon these facts and pro¬ 
mises if you are to enjoy the blessedness of a stimulat¬ 
ing Hope. Eecall, then, the results of our discussion. 

(1) The great act of the Passion supplies us with, 
the Hope of Forgiveness. This, dear brother man, is 
all-important. “ Though your sins be as scarlet,” though 
you have forgotten the dignity of your manhood and 
"the responsibility of your place in God’s creation j I 
beseech you—there is, indeed, nothing else for you to do 
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—get to the bleeding feet of Jesus, act on the condi¬ 
tions of His unfailing promise, lot Hopfe send you to 
His blessed tenderness—send yovf, sorrowful sinner, to 
be forgiven. 

^ • 

(2) Then—for the Past is the region of sad memo¬ 
ries, but the Future the land of bewildering uncer¬ 
tainties—there is a Hope for the patli which lies before 
you, liowever dim in encroaching darkness, liowevcr 
rouglj to your pilgrim'‘feet—Hope of Stren*gth needed 
in weakness, and Light for the densest gloom ; and of 
this again the sanction, the guarantee—sanction certain, 
guarantee incontestable—is the Passion of the I.drd, 
So far weil. How, Christian, remember there is one 
Hope more. 

What do we desire when this failing life is drawing 
to its end ? what when those solemn moments, our 
last on earth, are being counted to their close ? There 
we shall stand, like Dante on the Apennines, like 
Angelo in his farewell gaze at Florence, with rapid 
glance, with eye too eager in its terror and pity for the 
rc’lief of tears—there we shall stand, glancing sw^iftly 
and sadly over a fading, a traverse<i Past. How dif¬ 
ferent that ridge of retrospect from the pcjuk of expec¬ 
tation on which once we stood. Then there were hopes 
in abundance, though not always heavenly; ‘ and now, 
now I Where are the entrancing fancies and unreal 
fashions which once enslaved our imaginations and en¬ 
thralled our hearts ? where the ambitions which stimu- 
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lated to en‘o^4 fruitless because selfish ? where the 
passionat(5 longings ’ where the deep and tender affec¬ 
tions ? wliere the In'gh hopes for ourselves, for others, 
doomed—all me!—to such pitiless failure ? where the 
ideals, with voices sweeter than the sirens, and forms as 
fair and clear-cut as the Lycian Apollo ? where the dear 
faces once all sunlight ? where the good and kindly who 
have fallen^ into the r^iks of the departing, and passed 
us, with no message left behind them, in dim proces¬ 
sion to the grave ? where, too, where all our own 
inferable inconsistencies, broken resolutions, shattered 
purposes, unsteadied aims ? Ah! in such a moment, 
what sorrow, even to the forgiven, even to the soul 
lighted and strengthened on life’s journey! Ah! at 
such a moment what remains ? The very last leaf of 
"^this world’s woods of spring and summer splendour 
has been swept with unsparing vigour before the 
* winter blast; the very higluist hope has at least stag¬ 
gered before the depth of the abyss, and felt the chilling 
darl^ness of the grave. What remains, I ask, from all 
this wreck of human promise, ending in so much 
human pain? Turn your faces to the pale spectacle 
of the Crucifix; when all else is over, there remains 
the “ Hope of Glory.” 

My brothers, this heritage is ours also if we care to 
•claim it. 

Yes; it is ours in^that last moment of eartlily expe¬ 
rience, when we stand trembling on the frontier line 
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between two worlds—ours then in abv||idant blessing, 
if only we will claim it now. 


I. 

Well, then, let ns ask ourselves, not perhaps without 
enthusiasm, but with the force and restrainedness of 
common-sense, what it is we mean by “ Glory.” Glory! 
It is one of those great words which represents an only 
half-defined and yet majestic idea. Certainly its mean¬ 
ing will jrary much according to the moral aim of 
those whose lips translate it. It has its lower and its 
loftier meanings. It represents an idea, sometimes 
religious, in the highest sense; sometimes drawn from 
things innocent and beautiful in Time—^stiU of Time, 
though not untouched by Eternity; sometimes distinctly 
stained with the finger of# sin. It may be vague, but 
only with the vagueness of the mountain crags, dim 
to the eye through the J}hin mist of approaching 
winter sunset, but, from very dimness, grand. Wliat 
is glory? The fair morning speaks its meaning of 
“ glory ” in its splendour of cloud-masses and accumula¬ 
tion of colour; the soft evening whispers ^r^version of 
it in the tender pencilling of the slate-grey clouds, not 
untouched with graduated brilliance, from transparent 
saffron up to burnished gold. The spring meadows 
flash their "glory” in the changing enamel of grass 
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and flowers. Glprious are the masses of the mountains, 
and the depth of the ravines, glorious the roll of the 
thunder, the blast of the storm-wind, the angry 
clamour of the reverbc’ating sea. Nature—strange 
teacher of a Vorld beyond her, above her—^has her 
moving methods of revealing the thought of glory. 

And man! Ah ! whatever he touches has too often 
a stain. Too often with him his “ glory ” is found, not 
in actual and indestructible greatness, but in the higher 
consideration given him from something just less than 
his essential self in the opinion of his fellow-men. 

And God! With Him, ah! ineffable and perfect is 
that assembly of rays of goodness, greatnes's, tender¬ 
ness, of strength and patience, and moral loveliness; 
that convergence of attributes into one perfect unity of 
•harmony and rest, which alone can be called the 
highest« Glory.” 

• To speak religiously, then,, the “ Hope of Glory ” 
must include those possible states of the creature 
which are at least distance from the perfection of God. 
It must include, at least, beauty, and blessedness, and 
rest. 

IT. 

But stay. Before we examine the meaning of such 
Vi assertion, let us ask. How does the Passion of our 
Master not indeed compel us to realise the possible 
greatness of our destiny, but give us the hope that il 
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may be realised in the fulness of How does it 

give us the hope that, instead of being very common¬ 
place people, with sadly low aims, with miserable, un¬ 
fruitful lives, playing in a paytomimo, acting on a stage, 
we may be real men, loving God and doing duty, con¬ 
quering sin—it may be slowly, but surely—living well 
in the Present, because having deep in the springs of 

our will the serious tJiought 6f the Future, having a 

^ • 

strong purpose and a steady aim, and a sturdy convic¬ 
tion of the truth of the things of this life and another ; 
and when this itself needs something more, when^the 
present scene is fading from us, when the autumn 
leaves of other hopes are blown before the gale, how 
does it give us the pledge of that which lasts—tlie 
Hope of Glory ? 

1. Now, first, Christianity, if even it has dond 

i 

nothing else, has given mankind a Future. By that 
fact the conditions of \ife are changed; from that 
fact we learn to think of oursejves as deathless spirits 
born for immortality. 

It is a soul-subduing thought, indeed, the possibility 
of failure, the fierceness of the assaults of the enemy, 
the weakness with which we yield. But still it remains 
true that without possibility of failure can be no joy of 

k • 

victory, and that strong grounds for hope of victory 
aj'e the most powerful stimulants, amid whatever- 
troubles, to a vigorous life. Man is a changed being 
when he is brought practically in view of a Future. 
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Tliore hangs i|i»the DresrUn Gallery a picture, by a 
modern artist, not im^’orthy of careful attention, even 
though beneath the same roof as the San Sisto 
Madonna,—a pjcture of tne souls, iu Dante’s vision, 
who liad crossed the waters, and were waiting to ascend 
the niowitain of purifying soirov'. In the foregivund 
is one striking figure, with a head like an Apollo but 
the golden hair, the sandy beaid, the fair face and 
open look', the heritage of the Saxon, All about him 
in shape and sinew is the “spring” of vigorous man¬ 
hood •and the emphasis of real strength—a very man 
the painter has painted him, fearless and strongr He is 
looking upwards, and as he gazes into a dim future, 
carrying with it the possibility of entire purification, 
the blue Saxon eyes are filled to brimming with unshed 
tears, and there is an eager, longing, wistful look towards 
higher things, which spiritualises and purifies the whole 
being, till the spectator is drawn, in gazing, into that 
sympathy which is madei of pity, and admiration, and 
awe. 

A parable of this life, dear friends, is in that picture. 
To be a man indeed, to live in tlie Present with pre¬ 
vailing power, to be outside the paralysing pressure of 
despondeiicyf or the corrupting force of merely cynical 
resolve, to have the weakness and strength of St. Paul, 
ratfier than the strength and weakness of Cato, every 
child of man must be in'possession of a Future. 

^ow think, how' wonderful that we are able to form 

- F 
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some notion of the characteristic reS,^ features of onr 
God! We can talk of “power,V‘knowledge,” “mercy,” 
“justice,” with a calm sense of something of their 
beauty, but magnify these into the infinite dimensions 
they reach in the Being of beings; harmonise them, 
even in faltering, iiisullicient thought, into the unity of 
an unbeginning and unending life—then the brain 
reels, and we begin to feel, like the Prophet, that our 
place is in dust and ashes. 

“ In dust and ashes !” Yes ; but think, if He, instead of 
me, takes that place! And this He did at Calvary. Ah ! 
what is? the meaning of this soul-subduing story ? what 
the force of this mystery of humiliation ? Surely, surely, 
He could never have bent to that mysterious sorrow, 
unless He meant to show man the true relative pro¬ 
portions of Time and Eternity, tke secret of self- 
denial, the value of struggle—unless, unless He had 
intended to imprint on 'man’s mind the dignity of his 
destiny, to insist on the fact of his Future. 

My brothers, among Ooher meanings of the Crucifixion 
of the Eternal is this: remember the Lord died sooner 
than betray our Future. Have you not, have you not, 
then, in His unfathomed sorrow, a “ Hope of Glory ”? 

2. But further. He reminds us and enables us, that 
that Future, so to speak, may begin here and now. In 
every Christian “ baptized into His death,” the life ol 
Heaven is begun in potency, may be begun in fact. 

What I you say with honor. Can you believe that 
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every wretclied Ireature you*see wiLhiu a radius of a 
few miles of St, Paul’s' Cathedral, if only baptized, is 
worthy of being called a child of God ? I answer by a 
question, and tton a statement. The question is this : 
Do you or do you not believe, my brother, if you 
should be tried by such a heart-rending and pathetic 
trial, do you or do you* not believe that your lad— 
because he has not done his duty, because he has been 
ungrateful for your goodness, and thoughtless of your 
wishes, because the principles you taught him have 
beenl-rampled under foot in the madness of his folly 
and his sin—do you or do you not believe that he has 
ceased to be your child ? Of course, sane man, though 
sorrowful, you do not. And likewise—^here is my 
ste'tement—in you, O soul, the first moving thought is 
this—not that j^u “ accepted Christ^' but that Christ 
" accepted you^ 

Plessed and terrible is that thought. Blessed that 
you have been brought by the precious Blood under the 
play of the “ powers of the world to come,” that in you 
is regenerating life, that if you fall and yet turn again, 
itTis to your Father you are turning; terrible to think 
you may fling from you the dignity of sonsliip and the 
gift of God. *But surely, surely, in a world so evil, it 
is something to remind the miserable, the lonely, the. 
dejected, the forsaken, the degraded woman, the little 
street lad, the tempteu oflice-clerk, the young man 
struggling for self-conquest, the young woman exposed 
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to snares of Evil—something to rSnind them that 
“ baptized into Christ, they have put on Christ; ” that, 
they may if they will turn back to Him, and abide in 
Him ; they may if they will rise to tli? height of their 
calling, and spring boldly forth against the assaults of 
the enemy, supported and strengthened by “ tLe Hope 
of Glory.” Yes ; Jesus won :^r us the grace to enter, 
with new strength within us, into the damily of the 
Future. 

3. "To enter!” Hay, more; more than that. The 
mysteiy of our Master’s suffering is a fount of power. 
The Second Adam, the Eepresentative of the race here, 
has merited abiding strength for His brethren in 
struggle. From the power of the Passion comes the 
strength to persevere. 

To persevere 1 Ah! how many begin well, and end 

badly ! how many when effort is needed fail! how few 

« 

succeed I and in spiritual matters how may the law of 
failure be reversed and thwarted! how may we " per¬ 
severe to the end” ? “ -• 

« 

Brethren, certainly our experience, our ability, our 
far-sightedness, our former good resolves, or even good 
achievements—these cannot help us. Better men than 
we have promised much, and belied their early promise. 
Solomon, Judas, Demas—what a saddening shroud is 
round their future ! Grace is not indefectible ; ^ills 
are not forced, but free ; but stall from the side of the 
Crucified are blood and water — “means of grac^;” 
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from that comes the strength of strong sacraments, and 
strong absoluti|ns; from that the force of hands and 
souls outstretched in eager desire and yearning prayer; 
from that the illuminating spirit, making the Bible a 
book of guidarce and warning, severe, tender, helpful, 
as none other in the world. Yes; from Jesus Crucified 
conies^the power to persevere in the spirit of His 
example, self-conquest, humility, penitential sorrow—in 
tlie force of ilis intercession, all-prevailing through His 
mysterious sacrifice, and in tlie grace won for those 
who will to ask and use it,—in these our Master Cruci- 
fied*supplies our need. 

O let us rise on the wings of the lofty hopS He has 
left us to a life of penitence and truth and duty! 
With power of beginning, of advancing, of persevering 
kn the end, guaranteed by His Passion, shall we not 
clierish the amhition to be better, the desire to be like 
Him, the “ Hope of Glory ” ? 

Surely so we resolve ; and if so, then, brethren, we do 
well to remember—not to depress us, but to subdue our 
»elf-dependence—that, left tu ourselves, we must fail. 

Brethren, we do well to remember, to gladden our 
hearts and stimulate our efforts, that clinging to Christ 
—in prayer, in watching, in the use of Sacraments, 
and the spirit of penitence, in hatred of evil, in love of 
goodness, in the courage that does not shrink from toij, 
and the noble spirit that will not endure final defeat, 
with the eye fixed ana the purpose set—we find in the 
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I’assion of Jesius—in its self*subdued, its tender love, 
its mysterious funds of force —the gfape we need to 
help us in our trying tempta<fIons and depressing- 
failures—“ the Hope of Glory.” 


Ill 

Is there more to be said of this Future, of these 
“ powers of the world to come which are placed at our 
disposal, and on which we have, as Christians, entered, 
and in which we may, if we will, as Christians, ^Jier- 
severe ? * 

Their result, dear friends, is ‘‘ glory.” 

It is true there have been representations of a future 

f 

life which tend rather to repel than to attract. It 
not wonderful that the minds of the uncultured, of the 
hard-worked and weary, of those to whom this life has 
little to offer but struggle and weariness and sorrow— 
it is not wonderful that those whose earthly horizon is 
bounded by leaden clouds of unrequiting labour should 
fasten in religious moments on the brilliant visions of 
the Revelation, and give them an over-literal, and un-* 
spiritual, and too trenchant interpretation. And then 
it is, of course, easy for the cynic to sneer af? the enthu¬ 
siast, easy to shrug the shoulder at a " sea of glass,” a 
“ city of gold,” and gates of pearls.” 

Doubtless the faults of the igliorant and uncultured 
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are easy to fiiul. But still it remains, there is a mean¬ 
ing ; still it is tri^?, that, if you cannot define, the longing 
spirit can in a measure realise; still there may be a 
vague sense, but a certain, “ that all things are working 
together for good to them that love God,” and that 
“ eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered *into the heart of man to conceive the things 
which God has prepared fyr them that love Him,” There 
is a meaning, *,here is a fact, represented by the “ Hope 
of Glory.” 

Jilse why is religions man, from the noblest to the 
poorest, thrilled by the thought ? The Christian faith 
has, indeed, two sides: severe condemnation*to evil, 
but also strong sympathy with human sorrow and 
human aspiration; stern, strong, gentle, tender it is, 
b^it never maudlin, never ending in mere sentiment, 
always seasoned* with a manly spirit of reality; it 
indulges in no melodrama when it talks of “the Hope 
of Glory.” 

The idea of God could not, as it has done, haunt 
humanity if there were no corl'cspondiiig Person. The 
idea of a deathless life could not have flashed in 
eVer-bn’ghtening and more rapid flashes upon the 
human soul unless there were the splendid, the awful 
reality. Th(f idea of Glory cannot have cheered the sick, 
consoled the dying, supported the sufferer, stimulated^ 
the struggling, if it were nothing but a di'eamy senti¬ 
ment with no response in corresponding fact. 
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IV. 

And, indeed, there are two considerations which may 
at once help us to love and cling to tlie Passion, and 
which tend to bring this home. 

First, Scripture, in teaching the Hope of Glory, falls in 
with a yearning which belongs to our bolster moments, 
and whicli is felt to be the property of man, as man. 
In the efforts of self-conquest which mark a Christian’s 
life, is not one hope which he cherishes ihiB ?—tfeat at 
last thcr tone and temper which raises the comiiKmesb 
things to a high and heavenly level may be the normal 
temper of the soul; that the vivid joy that once was ours> 
when years were young and life was all aglow, that this 
may be ours again, ^ 

“ With added brightness, yet the same, 

in things of heaven. What is this dream which haunts 

the chamber of the human heart ? A dream there is of 

happiness, with no besett?ng fear of disaster; a dream of 

rest, without the sting of selfish sloth; a dream of labour, 

with all its bracing power unconditioned by exhaustiifg 

toil; a dream of achievement, with only the sweetness, 

and no remaining sadness of severe and trying struggle 

n dream of beauty, with no touch of decay ; of love, 

with its light of infinite delighting untouched by one 

self-seeking thought, and with'no freezing foreboding 
» 
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of change or death; of joy, with thft innocence and 
spring of chi<^iiood, and -resting on the intellectual 
strength of the tried'A-nd experienced man. Can these, 
wliich pervade the best and purest hearts at the highest 
moments of their best arid purest enthusiasms, be only 
dreams ? Are they n6t rather voices of God within the 
soul, ^ticulated plainly in the language of His Kevela¬ 
tion by the strengthenirug, stimulating promises of a “new 
heaven and new eaHli, wherein d welleth righteousness;” 
by tlie glorious heritage guaranteed to man by the Cross, 
and its sequel the Resurrection—the “Hope of Glory”? 

And, next, the same is plain, from a closer considera¬ 
tion of man’s constituent faculties. * 

(1) Man is a being of intelligence; he is gifted with 
poweis for knowing, and those powers are rightly—then, 
^nd then only rightly—used, in so far as he seeks and 
knows the Truth. Man’s intelligence has been wounded 
by that perversion of his nature wliich is evident in a 
fallen race. He is the victim of error. But error, like 
sin, is not a thing in itself. Truth and goodness, these 
are eternal facts ; error depehds for its existence on the 
activity of a perverted intellect, just as sin does on that 
* of a perverted wUl. Man, indeed, has within him lights 
guiding him in the path of truth—conscience, the moral 
sense, the Intuitive perception of a God above and by 
hun; these unfold with teaching, and reflection, and 
thought, and the varying exercises of life’s disciplining 
experience. Man, therefore, is responsible in, large 
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measure for wl^at he knows or does not know. It is 
possible for him to set liis face toward^(^e])or darkness, 
or firmly to ^fiant his feet on tMe track of the dawn. 

But, at the best, how dark and uncertain the conclusions 

• 0 

of intelligence on the secrets of truth! Christ, Who is 
the Truth, has fought with the legions of error, borne 
witness to the truth, even to the Cross, that ma?n may 
know. All! restless human pitellcct, how sad and 
wandering until thou dost grasp “ the Faith once de¬ 
livered ; ” and even when believing, still subject to how 
many difficidties, how many dangers! The hour is 
coming, coming quickly—so says the Blood of ‘the 
Passion-^when Faith is revealed, when the vision of 
the soul is purified, when mists are rolled away, when 
training is completed, when riddles are read and 
mysteries made clear; when the intellect, weary and* 
toiling, but purified by faith and sttengtlieiied by 
struggle, shall gaze witli the intensity of delight on the 
unfolded universe, shall rest in the vision of the Truth. 
No more possibility of error! Is not this a “ Hope of 
Glory”? " 

(2) But, intellectual as he is, man is, beyond this, a 
moral being. He 7nay fall short, he may succeed ; that * 
is his high and perilous privilege. In his hands has 
been placed a w'eapon of quite appalling* power, a 
weapon by which he may, with proper use, hew his wa^ 
through all opposing forces, or which may be used for 
self-destruction—he has been intinisted with free-will. 
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And we cannot blind our eyes at once to its signifi¬ 
cance and our Responsibility. The Christian Faith has 
placed before the eye^f the most worldly and the most 
wilfully indifferent a loftj^ standard, a high, an almost 
dazzling view, •f the dignity and destiny of man. The 
Divine love and sorrow of the Cross shows him his 
worth^iis danger, what may bo his greatness. Man is 
a moral being. He mg-y well quail before the possi¬ 
bilities of persistently perverted choice; but he sees 
before him at once guiding example and proffered 
power. Tliere, that path of self-conquest, humility, 
determination —that is the path for him to walk on; 
there, that best storehouse of grace —that is the supply 
to draw from. He sees the possibility of goodness con¬ 
quering in himself, becoming not only the bias, but the 
g^ervading state of his whole being, as a moral being— 
that liope of fllie achievement of goodness, that is his 
“ Hope of Glory.” 

(3) Man is a social being. It is not good for man 
to be alone.” The society in which man lives has drawn 
out his highest affections auft his most degi’ading pas¬ 
sions. This has been, in envy, in malice, in cruelty, in 
'tyranny, in covetousness, in sensuality, the arena for 
the play of his vilest selfishness *, this, too, in philan- 
thropy,in ffieudship,in the fair adjustment of capital and 
labour, in interdependence between teacher and taught, 
and wise advance in arts of government—above all, in 
the deeper play of purified affeotion, in the elevating 
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love of woman,.and all the ennobling feelings springing 
up and living in the thought of hom*e^—this has been 
the theatre of purest and most ^fexjilted self-forgetting. 
Alas! the brightest sunlight of our social being, this 
also is traversed by clouds of sin. " An enemy hath done 
this.” Whence otherwise the misunderstandings which 
separate good men, the irremovable suspicions between 
class and class, the disappointed hopes which tend to 
lead the soul from strength and vigour to the barren 
fields of cynicism, to despondency, to the land of 
“ sorrow and sighing ” ?— 

“ I once had thought that all tho light of morning 
* This heart had found 

Was but the shimmer of a glow'adorning 

The whole world round. 

I once had thought that Death, like minor measures, 

Enhanced Life’s sweeter tune ;. 

* •/ 

That Hopes danced on, like spring’s unfolding trejisurcs, 

From May to June. 

I once had thought that all the clpll December, 

Its winds and snow, 

Fled like the storm-driven'clouds ;—All this, remember. 

Was long ago.” 

So wails the soul, for, indeed, man’s life as a sociaT 
being is subject to disappointment. Against this, in¬ 
deed, he must struggle; this is not life’s ‘final word, 
Man is subject to the unspeakable pangs of parting, 
God has given man the high power of loving. To love 
deeply and tenderly, with self conijuered or forgotten 
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in devotion to another soul, is one of thfe highest prero¬ 
gatives of ourlhum^ nature. Here, indeed, is the 
delirium of delighting; here alas! also the passion of 
our pain. Those we lovf, after all, are not yet given, 
they are but lent to u^; and again and again the grave 
may fi^pse over the fair earthly form of some whom to 
lose would be to lose the sense of sunlight and the 
spring and ^icrgy of lift. 

Yes, but think ; a time is coming, 0 soul, when dis¬ 
appointments are impossible, and misunderstandings no 
Tnfwo; when no moody temper can cloud the sunlight 
of a real affection—to be repented of possibly all too 
late; when friendship gannot fail, nor friends forsake, 
and when those who love can never feel the pang of 
severance, but shall “ meet to part no more.” 

Ho not let us forget that grace is won for us in the 
Passion to implant and strengthen, in our weak and 
wilful natures, the tendeniesif, the strength, the humility, 
the patience, the cepsiderateness and self-forgetting 
which here bind soul to soi:|J ; and do not let us neglect 
to use it. Do not let us forget that Maundy Thursday 
» has its recurring witness of the great ordinance, and the 
“new commandment;” the sweet Sacrament to represent 
before the Divine mind the one Sacrifice oiice offered, 
“ showing the Lord’s death till He come; ” to give each 
•the Bread of Life which binds us to Him, incorporating 
us in His life; to bind us to each other also in a lesson 
, of Christian love. Do not, do not let us be self-excom- 
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mnnicated. CBristian, sinful Christian, examine your¬ 
self ; re])ent of your sin; make yjfur coltfession ; go, go, 
absolved, to offer the “ sacrifice of our ransom," and to 
feed on the Heavenly Food. iI)o not neglect to do it; 
and, as you do, rt\joice and be glad that “ love is stronger 
than death, and mightier tJian the grave ; ” th^.u your 
best affections will not be disappointed; that you and 
those you love—the good, the Beautiful, wliom you 
have mourned, witli whom you have trodden this life’s 
pilgrimage—shall come, shall come with singing, re¬ 
deemed of the Lord, crowned with joy, to Zion,‘and 
“ sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” Depressed, dis¬ 
appointed, broken-hearted, but. loving—is not this a 
“ Hope of Glory ” ? 

A “ Hope of Glory" ! Toil, indeed, toil at the labour 
advance, struggle on on the way ; forget not the need 
of the present; keep head clear, heart true, wiU deter¬ 
mined for the claims of dut^ and work. Be no dreamer; 
but also be no worldling. PlanUthe foot firmly on the 
stones that pierce the bleeding feet; toil on, and fear 
not; but look up, look up to the breaking of the day— 
“ the Hope of Glory.” 



The Hope of Glory!” How little we know oi* 
dream of its meaning! how far b.eyond all stretch of 
imagination the state of souls, safe after “ much tribu- 
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latioii,” in th^ ^jty God! And yet how certainly 
it conics to oiii|ears,^'ith the music of a real, an inner 
ihri]] of joy!—like the sound of falling water on the 
dreamy afternoon, like |he sighing of the wind in 
woods of spring-tide .beauty, like the sobbing of the 
wavi’%^on the patient gleaming sands, like songs from 
a loved voice heard when the night is still—^like all 
images of peace, rest,* and sokice from trouble—^the 
“ Ifojie of Glory!" 

How, further, can we dissect and determine anything 
so (ielicate, so real, yet so vanishing? 

Surely, surely, all that is possible and wisg is to say 
that it certainly inclucjes those gifts we have named 
t o tlie human spirit; it certainly therefore offers us the 
enjoyment of perfect beauty. 

(1) For Beauty is nothing less in any being than 
harmony in the relation of its several parts. It is seen 
in ISTature, it is seen in human form, it is seen above 
all in the mind and... spirit—seen by the soul. The 
Greeks were attracted, intoxicated, by the matchless 

■r 

symmetry of the human body ; this the Christian could 
.not be indifferent to, but always felt towards it as the 
symbol—the sad, pathetic, passing symbol, of a higher 
loveliness.. True beauty in the creature is in the soul— 
the soul which thinks, and feels, and wills, but is some¬ 
thing individual, and deeper than any of its acts; the soul 
which, in gmee in some measure, in glory in complete¬ 
ness, harmonises the faculties of its being, dislocated, 
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disturbed, alas T by sin. Thus also Uie soul becomes 
capable of realising with unbouiidied anj^ yet undisturb¬ 
ing emotion the “Uncreated Beauty,” “the Being of 
beings,”—the Living God. ^o gather up all forms of 
beauty which have ever penetrated our being, to have 
them purified from every stain, to see all of ,them 
reflecting eternal loveliness, leading up to the contem¬ 
plation of Him Who isrthe Souerce and Ideal of all that 
is really beautiful, and to rejoice in this, with the soul 
no longer in possibility of sinning, but capable of a 
vision given only to the pure in heart—this, this js to 
realise “ the Hope of Glory.” 

(2) “ The Hope of Glory!” It includes Blessedness; 
or,—groping thus to grasp an idea so transcendent,— 
we may see Blessedness is an aspect of Glory. “ The 
L’ansomed of the Lord shall come to Zion, joy and glad¬ 
ness in their hearts, sorrow and sighing fleeing away.” 
There is the picture. 3iorrow and sighing! Young 
men, some of you may possibly have not yet awakened 
from the dream of early ^ays to the grim realities of 


the world you live in. Alas! you are, I suppose, in 
the throes of the awakening. If so, you begin to 
realise the desperate poverty of the poorer; the evil 
passions bred of hopelessness; the envy, the jealousy, 
the unreasoning hate against the more prosperous : you 
begin to realise the awful temptations of the miserable 
and wretched; the hell which earth is turned to for 
weak women and helpless children by the ungoverned 
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lusts of wicked men, the cold and cruel’ heartlessness 
of the materialirlic money-seeker, the dismal dark- 
ness of those in whom faith in goodness and God has 
failed. You begin to realise the awfulness of lost 
o])portiiiiities; tlfe pathetic sadness of souls too late 
awakened to the wilfulness and folly with which they 
have inis'ised or flung from them the gift of influence; 
the dreary disappointmewt, the poignant anguish in¬ 
volved in the parting of friends, the breaking of hearts, 
the smothered cries of the lonely, the tears that scald 
the clieek over the dust of an open grave, of which no 
burning drop can touch the heart that heats no more. 
O sorrow-stricken, sin-laden world ! 

s 

“ Too full of death the great world is, the halls full 
of weepers.” 

it will end, it will end; the cries of anguish will die 
in the whisper of thanksgiving. “ Sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” Pause on the thought; you will be 
tempted— yes, sorely, if you have a heart for love and 
soiTow —to reel and fall in helnless despondency when 
life brings home to you the vanishing of dreams. 

Til ink again— 

“ I once had thought that all the light of morning 
^ This heart had found 
Was but the shimmer of a glow adorning 

The whole world round.” 

< > 

So we said just now; but I beg you to remember 
these were voices of the soul; the “ once had thought” 
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was not a false thought, though its complete fulfilment 
is in glory. Listen and dream af it,,ilasp and cling to 
it, write it in the heart when it is near to breaking, 
whisper it from the lips-, when words of ordinary 
life arc fading to a wail. It comes from the region of 
the blessed; it comes to the heavy-laden and downcast, 
comes like the dreamy cadences of soothing music, 
comes like the sway and swell of church bells across 
the snow, comes with an accent of certainty to revive 
courage and strength in the weary. “Sorrow and 
sighing shall flett away.” 

Positive blessedness also. “ Joy upon their heads.” 
Crowned; yes, crowned with pure pleasures. Such is 
the state of those in glory. The loftiest reason, once 
baffled in this mysterious and disturbing world, now 
satisfied in the causes and harmonies of things, saiis}Zcd 
with God; the affections of the higher spiritual being 
finding in essential love a delight beyond all power of 
change or hurting; the sense of the beauty of good¬ 
ness, and at last of its ^riumph—^this, this is Glory. 

(3) And I add—Kest. 

Certainly one root of sorrow to the soul on earth is 
toil and struggle. 

Little need to dwell on that. Labour, once a curse, 
has become a blessing; but the world is full of toil 
which is fruitless; full, too, of weariness, springing from 
fruitless, hopeless toil. What masses of men are 
working with no hope, no future, only the goad of sad 
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necessity! others too, for that “which profiteth not,” 
and can give no return. While we are in youth, and 
health, and vigour, while income is easy, and friends 
are plenty, it is possible f o take sunny views of life; 
but they will not last. , The only sunshine which lasts 
strearffls^rom Eternity. Labour he7’e, labour and sorrow; 
there is the Glory of Best, 


VI. 

Fcg- man, remember— intelligent, moral, social man— 
is a being of Eternity. Wrap himself he may in the folds 
of sense and evil, still he cannot be satisfied in Time. 
Therefore he thrills to the mystery of music, and is 
touched by the sadness of song. Therefore in the 
(ftepest depths of the commonplace he has flashes of 
a higher life; therefore, though half enslaved by 
selfishness, he wakens to generosity; however buried in 
self-seeking, he has better moments, and voices reach 
him from another world. ^Vby else these “better 
moments ” ? why else these clearer visions ? why 
^Ise those touches of divine regret and more divine 
desire ? why, why above all, does he, rough, self-seek¬ 
ing, waywjyrd, rise to the dignity of human love? 
Man is a creature of Eternity; if he has left his 
Zrm, he may still return to it'; he is formed for a 
better country. Ah I see to it, that you do but cling 
to the hope of your heritage. Man is bom for glory. 
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i’or glory ! Yes ; and ^turning lieart and will in 
repentance, and stretching the.hand#-of faitli for the 
boundless merits, following the example, clinging to 
the power, of the Passion it shall be yours. “ The 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy uj)on their hea^o*: tliey 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” 

“ The ransomed of the Lord !” They are going forth 
on a weary pilgrimage. They must be persistent yet 
gentle, strong yet tender, with high ideal yet practical 
action,,self-respecting yet unselfish, of unswerving 
loyalty to truth yet large ir heart and rich in sym¬ 
pathy, never scornful but rather reverent, with eager 
and submissive thoughts towards God, with earnest 
and trustful hearts towards man. 

These are they who pass over deadly chasms, and 
travel over piercing stones. Their feet are cut and 
bleeding, and their hands are grimed with toil; often in 
their ears is the sound o» the tempest, round tb^em only 
twilight, and before them the valley of the shadow; 
sometimes lonely, sometimes fainting, often weary, ha^lf 
tempted to fall in the journey; still, still they have 
learnt and they remember the teaching of Divine sorrow; 
they are daring the ascent of the mountain; they have 
'their feet on the track of the dawn. t 

The dawn it is coming * The first streaks are above 
them, the clouds are breaking, there is sound of sin^- 
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ing. See; the shadows are sweeping before the shafts 
of sunlight; “ sorrow and sighing ” are fleeing away. 

Think, think—if you can think—what it will be 
when temptation has no more power to seduce, or sin 
to destroy; w'hen the conscience has no voice of 
reproijdnng, and remorse can no longer devour the 
mind: vun desire shall he spotless, and its satisfaction 
all one with the higli^st judgments of our better 
selves. 

Tln'nk, think—when anxiety no more disturbs, and 

care no more can gnaw, when the love of the heart is 

• - 

supreme in sovereignty, and no more clouds return 
after the rain—think of rest which is not sibthful, of 
calm which has all the energy of effort; think—if ye 
children of a restless world are capable of such high 
imagining—think of the “glory ” which lies before you, 
“whore the wibked cease from troubling, where the 
weary are at rest.” 

It is coming, it is coming; Lord, help us to approach 
it with reverent spirits^and lojiging hearts! 

0 blessed vision! The victory of goodness, the 
reward of labour, the conquest of sin, the subdual of 
*self, the slaughter of Death the Destroyer, the triumph 
of love 1 This, this, brave heart, is coming. Look up, 
look up. tio on and do your duty. Christ Crucified 
ij Christ Conquering; there is a “ Hope of Glory”! 
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“ The ransomed of the Lord' shalf come to Zion, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away,” After all, 

' j 

even the fine and exquisite touches bf this ancient 
prophet are crude and rough compared to the ^ality, 
as the Norman aicli, or even the pointed wind(fvv% is at 
best the blurred and matwial expression of un¬ 
spoken instincts or great thoughts. After all, such 
words as “ penitent,” “ innocent,” “ martyr,” “ beauty,” 
“ blessednesss,” “rest,” are rough but concentmted 
statements of traits of human history, departments of 
human ifeliglit or longing, and the struggles of human 
souls. The vast results of human sorrows and human 
feelings and human efforts arc only hinted in the 
faint facts of a passing life, and dimly indicated in tlv 
symbolism of the prophetic seer. Th^y leave behind 
them vague hints, dim indications of a world of life, 
too mysterious to be penetrated, too awfully real to be 
ignored. What we do ^know,* what we can fall back 
upon, is the remembrance, the fruitful remenibraucc, 
that here is unveiled for a moment the hint of a truth; 
and further, that that truth touches each of us with the 
power of personal contact, and in its fulness one day 
it shall be plain. We are only told enough to startle, 
to arrest, to restrain us from evil, to guide us in con¬ 
duct. Human life, human history, is a tremendous 
mystery—sometimes clear in sunshine, sometimes dark 
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in tragic clouds, but it IS, and its end shall be one day 
j)lain. Here we have a revelation, with the beauty of a 
dream, but with the diguity of a vision—for a dream, 
though fair, is unreality; a vision, though mysterious, 
is a fact. In the hope of tnat vision we may live by 
grace, striving against evil, struggling after goodness, 
bearing ftiisfortune, fulfilling duty, relying upon eternal 
tenderness, resting on btiundless pity; and as we pass 
through the valley of the shadow, even, even when the 
clouds are thickest, sustaining our fainting hearts by the 
certainty of the “ city that hath foundations,” by the 
looking for the morning on the mountains, when the 
real result of man’s trial, of God’s goodness—a tiew and 
blessed life—endless, perfect, satisfying, is before us, 
—when we come, ransomed, “ with joy to Zion, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

I have done. We live in an age—let us remember 
it—^when so keen is competition that commercial 
morality—^that is, personal integrity—is strained to 
snapping; when social intercourse is so easy that the 
conditions of society are not always most consonant 
with the claims of simplicity and truth; when political 
enterprise is so absorbing that loyalty to principle 
is more than ever needed, and more than ever hard; 
when intelfectual activity in every field of speculation 
needs to be earnestly chastened because it is exception¬ 
ally strong; in an age when old things are passing 
away, and all things are becoming new ; an age intoxi- 
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cated with progress, and yet still subject to sorrow; 

^ * 

above all, an age in which Christianity—^that Faith 

which has supported thousands—has enlightened 

centuries, has drawn forth the most lavish affections, 

the deepest enthusiasms, the most heroic self-conquests 

of the best of our race—the Faith that supported 

Steplien in his struggle, Paul in his toil and teaching, 

Francis in his missionary labours, that won St. 

*# 

Augustine from licentiousness to self-conquest, stayed 
up Savonarola in his reforming enthusiasm, made 
Ijouis IX. a Saint upon a throne,—that Faith yhich 
illumines the grey twilight of many a laborious life in 
our wo]Acshops with unearthly radiance, and comforts 
thousands here in London, in penury, in wretched¬ 
ness, in death, is said to be—sometimes in accents of 
anguish, sometimes with thoughtless levity, sometimis 
with unscrupulous cynicism—said to''be on its trial, 
or even—it is half in triumph imagined—^tottering to 
its fall. 

How shall we bear ourselves in an age full of 
blessing, rife with trial ? On us, on us, in a measure— 
on each one of us—must depend the outcome, and the 
character of the heritage which for others we leave 
behind. 

Well—for them, for ourselves—we do well to 
remember, that some certainties know no change. For 
each of us life is still short, is still a probation, is still 
a prelude to another world. For each of us of not so 
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much importance are the fleeting conditions of our 
‘ short span, as the outcomS of those conditions, their 
. in our final fixity of character. 

Still, as formerly, a mystery, a witness, a warning— 
above all (how'blessed!) as a Vision of Eternal Hope is 
displayed, in the fulness of its benediction and the 
tragedy of its sorrow, the pale and splendid figure of 
the Crucified! • 

t 

To us each is offered that vast fund of treasure, of 
teaching, of strength, of pardon, of tenderness, which are 
summed up and collected on the Cross, And on how 
we reject, or on him we accept it, depends our eternity. 

Eternity! Ah, the thrilling sound of it!* At that 
vision the trivial objects of passion and eagerness grow 
faint and pale. Eternity ! at the thought of its splcn- 
•dour to the lonely and weary one, who will clasp the 
bleeding hand, and follow the leader in sorrow and 
triumph, the heart dilates with rapture. Shall not the 
voices of longing rise with prayer and praise ? 

0 Crucified Jesus,"’0 Friyid of sinners, 0 Lord of 
Life, 0 Conqueror of the Grave—wo praise Thee, we 
bless Thee, we worship Thee, and wc pray Thee, when 
wc have reached the end of our mortal conflict, by 
Thy grace, by Thy mei-cy, by Thy merits, may we be 
with Thee and be Thine, 
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* I determined not to know any thin^ amongyou^ save^yesus Chnst^ 

and Him cntcifiedd — i CoR. II. i. 


TTTE are compelled, dear friends, we are compelled 
^ I by the teacliing of the Church, to meditate this 
week up(fti the Passion; we have, I submit, no choice 
of subject; we must stand undel the Cross of Christ. 

And you will feel with me—will you not?—that it 
is not always easy to rise out of common, life, to pass.* 
from among the struggles of every day? to an exalted 
height of spiritual contemplation; and therefore, as 
with great delight and great desire I am permitted yet 


once again, as now for many yeai^', to speak to you of 
our Master’s sorrows, 1 can scarcely be wrong if I 
invite you, here and now, to remember those antecedent 


thoughts wliich help at least to lift our minds to the * 
platform of the Passion, and impress upon us the need 
of the teachings of Christ Crucified. 


Of all the multitudinous subjects which invite the 

attention of man, there are two, without contradiction, 

of imperious interest, though strange to say, in our 
106 
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mortal struggle, thp. mass of mankind shun the pressure 
of this truth. 


First, then,* is the soul—that mysterious, central, 
single princiide which makes each man hi'niself, and 
not another. It is this wliich is in possession of large 
and mysterious powers.. By thought the soul dives into 
the de])tlis of tilings, and soars to their most exalted 


summits; it is the interior language of the soul, and, 
clothed and 

souf in a world outside the single life. But the soul 


incorporated in word, it expresses the 


is more than thought. By will man detei^iiiiies his 


own acts, and therefore liis own destiny; no outward 


iorces can finally compd ; the soul by will reigns free 


•within its central citadel. Certainly outward influences 
or forcible mofives from within may tell upon it, but 
in the last resort, the deci^on is with a Will which 
possesses a sovereign freedom of its own. By desire 
the soul stimulates tlie will^o action; when lofty and 
purified, this is the raw material of that love, the 
soul’s loveliest adornment, whereby it is capable of 


the greatness of sacrifice. But the soul is soinetliing 
beyond Desire, or Will, or Thought—the central self 
that wields or submits to them all. Yes,—man is con- 


^ious of himself; lie is a force, a fire, a power enforc¬ 
ing the efforts of thought, the longings of affection 
the decisions of will. Man is a single self, a living 
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soul. Surely, surely, there can be few subjects so full 
of overwhelming interest ^ as the, 1oare fact of the 
separate individuality of the soul, j?his strikes us 
always and everywhere. Like the solemn moan of the 
ocean underneath the roll of waves, orHossing of the 

f 

spray, or flashing of the sunlight on the surface o^ the 
sea ; so below the surface of a noisy, crowded,luniul- 
tuous life is each single^ responsible, indivisible, eternal, 
lonely being—the individual soul. Each has its own 
cares and troubles, its own shadows and gleams of 
fancy and feeling, its own regrets and sadnesses, its 
own aspirations, its own strong loves and incom¬ 
municable sorrows, its own solemn gift of itsdf —God- 
given—to be used for highest purpose, or to sink into 
degradation and doom. 

And then this soul is endowed with a sense oi 
Eternity. It has a haunting sense of another life. 
Mysterious presences pas^ before it—sin, repentance, 
self-distrust,—making, for it, life’s source and sovereign, 
some One above, beyond ijse^f. It may, indeed, shrink 
from the consequences, shrink from the full meaning 
and call, and claim of lieligion—many a soul does ; but 
it cannot choose but acknowledge the power of the facts' 
of moral truth which, if followed to their ultimate end¬ 
ing, point upwai'd to that eternal world. The soul— 
yqs, in its waking moments it has this sense of Eternity. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is not only vague but ihin, with 
no power or force to move the soul; sometimes it is put 
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aside on grounds of reasoned argument; but every here 
and there it will sjgfing uj? again in a moment, like an 
unwelcome visitor, who will look in. Sometimes also, it 
will possess and illumine the soul, uiidimmed by whole 
armies of wefl-arrayed arguments in the brain. For 
the eoul has capacities, strong, mysterious, more funda- 
mentaf than trained and regulated thoughts. It has 
the capacity of piereing through the armour of 
powerful argument, which yet it cannot slay in open 
fight; it can turn the flank of a conclusion, and grip a 
conviction with a grasp firmer than death, stronger than 
the grave. 


Further, it is capable—I have said it-^of Love. 
There is a fund of that somewhere in every soul, if ever 
it can be reached. It is alone, awfully, mysteriously 
•alone; yet it can go forth, it does go forth, emptying 
itself into otlier lives, losing itself in these. It can 
love. And it feels instinctively that love demands a 
person, and that love has in its texture a fibre of 

Eternity. Love, from its feature, places no barriers, 

•• 

admits no limits, recognises no frontier. For it Time 
has no meaning—its very being demands, as a necessary 
condition. Eternity. 

And further: it is capable of, nay, by necessity is 
bound to, progress. 

, Sometimes vividly conscious of an advance of some 
sort, sometimes only half awake to it, but startled now 
and again—like a thought-absorbed wanderer on the 
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sea-beach, by his closeness to the cliffs, or his dangerous 
nearness to the sobbing s^a,—for J'c^ter, for worse, it 
is moving on. It has set out on a mysterious pilgrim¬ 
age ; it is passing across the rugged mountain ridges of 
life, passing—how pathetic the thought !‘how subduing! 
—^passing once, and no more. Behind it regions of 
mystery ; before it a sufficiency of gloom. Sometimes 
the path is in darknejss, sometimes lighted up by a 
flash of fire; sometimes, like Dante’s pilgrims in the 
Purgatorio, freshened with the stimulating breezes of a 
better hope; sometimes, like Salvator’s figures, thrown 

C 

out from gloomy backgrounds, treading the verge of 
precipices of despair; but always, more or less—your 
experience will bear me out—saddened by uncertain¬ 
ties, and beset with questions which rise to dimen¬ 
sions of overwhelming difficulty. 

For, again, the soul is face to face with perplexities. 
Questions which run ujj into infinite consequences 
demand, require, some practical answer, for the proper 
conduct of the common qffairs Time. The soul is 
living in two worlds : one placid, commonplace, tan¬ 
gible, concerned with matters apparently of meagre 
value ; another intimate, interior, very serious, with* 
its business to be. transacted hour by hour, in choices 
and acceptances and refusals to be made with peremp¬ 
toriness side by side with—nay, even mixed inextricably 
among—^the common dealings of that outer world. Yes ; 
pause. In the blaze of the ditiwing-room, in the noise 
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of the busy street, by the flickering light of the fireside 
at home, on the r?tgjng sea, ki the quiet evening walks, 
in the work of the 'workshop, in the silence of the 
wakeful night—^the soul of each of us, amid whatever 
ovivmrd demands, is transacting the persistent, the 
pressing, the all-important business of its inner life. 
For the life, the true life, of the soul depends not upon 
the subject-matter befo^jp it, so much as on its manner 

0 9 

of handling it; not so much on the “ vjhat ” as on the 
“ Kov.k'’ If Angelico touches the St. J ohn Baptist or 
the Virgin Mother, the one is the severe and holy 
ascetic, the other the pure, supernatural Saint; under 
Baphael’s brush, the St. John in the Tribune at Florence 
is the wild, earnest bojf of the desert, and the San Sisto 
Madonna at Dresden is the Mother of God ; while 
■Leonardo throws a glamour of lieathciiism over one and 
the other, so that, with all his jpower, his Madonna is 
often a type of heathen womanhood; and the Baptist of 
the Louvre or the Palazzo Rosso in Genoa is a pagan 
deity more than a Torerun^er of the Messiah and a 
Chrisfian Saint. So each soul-artist in like manner is 
working on common subjects of daily life, and produces 
' pictures how strangely different! 

Further, midway, in its upward or downward course, 
the soul is confronted once and again with a mysterious 
Presence ; an awful shadow is thrown across its path. It 
is alone, indeed; yet not alone. There is an eye upon 
it, piercing, persistent. It feels that no barrier is stout 
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enough to keep back this visitant, no shroud thick 
enough to stay the shaft of this ^Vtnce, Under the 
lightning glance of this eye, though hidden from all 
others, its inmost act is “ naked and open/’ It is con¬ 
scious of God. The Being’^ of Beings is about. It 
alternates in states of fear and hope, of joyful appira- 
tion and deej) despondency, beneath the penetrating 
power of that Life, And too ,well it knows that from 
Him a voice must si)eak, if any certain answer is to 
come to its peiplcxing problems. Tor these arc too in¬ 
timate, too intricate, too swift for statement, too change¬ 
ful, too involved, too closely personal for any other 
mind to" lake them in, or any voice to speak tlic 
answer, except it be that \oice, that mind. 

It knows tliat fi-om this fact every scientific proof 
that he can answer, that he will answer, is beyond the 
reach of possibility; it w^alks alone, walks by its inner 
light, “ by faith and not by sightproof, rough ordi¬ 
nary irroof, there cannot be. A sense cree^js over it— 
whence conies it? why is^-jt?—a sense that 

“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 

Thou mildest man, he knows not why. 

He thinks he was not made to die, 

Ajid Thou hast made him, Thou avt just”— 

a sense that God does, God will, place Himself— 
nay, that God has placed Himself—if only we will 

f 

look and see—at the disposal of the soul. How? 
When ? Where ? If so, the condition must be unique, 
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mysterious. PTas the Tlij^liest placed in such 

conditiou.s?—such'^liat His*voice can he lieard, such 
that His judgnient can be ascertained on these per¬ 
plexing problems found everywhere, and so personally 
practical, in this mortal life? 

Now here the Christian Faith comes in. Stay, 
wandering soul ; look up and listen. He has. Hear 
the apostolic statement straight and plain. He Wlioin 
thou listenest for has given answers to thy question.^, 
given them in His Own Person, find under conditions 
startling yet necessary. 

“ I have determined,” writes the Apostle, who had 
read the secret—“I have determined,” he cries, announc¬ 
ing a well-weighed conclusion, rising to the crest of 
conviction, to the summit of an unfaltering certainty 
I have determined to know nothing among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified^' 

Heio is a practical aspect of that splendid life, of 
that appalling death; here a^e found answers to many 
difficulties. Let us listen, ItgL ns listen this week, to 
the “ Decisions of the Passion.” 


II. 

Stay. That it Should be so is antecedently not im- 

% 

probable, for two reasons : 

First, we have in evidence a pathetic fact:— 

• ii 



ti4 The decision on tite needs of the soul 

(1) The unspoken, ever-recurring yearnings of poor 
humanity for higher things is enaflgh to fill the heart 
with tears. '' 

Man sins and suffers, suffers and sins; hut, until 
indeed the heart is fatally hardened hy long and per- 

r 

sistent submission to evil, man is no way satisfied. In 
evil finally obeyed there is no satisfaction, but the 
deadliness of death; but 'in poor huinfinity there 
are high visions and low achievements: “ the will 
present,” the “how to do” not found. Then there 
come moments of cleaver revelation. How often in 
life’s journey we reach a sudden turn in the road: 
before us unexpected reaches of trouble and sorrow ; 
but behind us perplexing surprises, the retrospect of 
life, so different from the actual pressing facts; thm 
was a self-deceiving glamour, ntm a full clear view of 
reality, and then the anguish of regret measuring the 
force of aspiration ! #Ah! these high and blessed 
moments of penitence and longing, seeing what we are, 
and having a vision whtit we might be,—are they not 
the proof of the dignity of our being, and of the danger 
and difficulty besetting us unless we have a clear 
standard and a determining rule ? 

How great the number who can tell who go on 
doggedly in life, meeting the facts of every day with 
.stem determination and an almost stoical despair, be¬ 
cause in their heart of hearts what they think, and 
choose, and do is so far beneath the longing of the 
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soul; because are tempted by the lying voice to 
think, “ It must ^be bO,” “ It cannot be helped,” and to 
sink, with that longing still unsatisfied, into the life of 
quiet self-seekiqg or degrading self-indulgence, when 
they might have been true and stalwart, “quitting 
thorn "lil^ men and being strong ” ? 

S'es, yes; believe it: better the “ high failure ” than 
“ low successesbest a man’s reach exceeding his 
grasp, “ or what's a heaven for ? ” better the lofty aim, 
the earnest effort, though often at best only half suc- 
cccdi»ig; best anything of high unsatisfied longing than 
mere weariness, tedium vitcc, ennui—call it vhat you 
may—the portion of those who not only cannot all 
succeed, but scarcely care to try. 

Ah! well, this is a world of unsatisfied longings—a 
most pathetic fpct—and we men need a marCs voice, 
strong in the strength of suffering and self-sacrifice, to 
tell us clearly and decisively tne path of duty, lest we 
waste strength in aimless yearning when we are forced 
to act. 

(2) And if the yearnings of man are a pathetic fact, 
God, entering the rank of humanity in the depth of 
sorrow, this, this is a subduing vision. 

These things are calculated to touch all men whose 
hearts, though not upon their sleeves, are beating in 
their breasts. ’ 

We are touched by strength. Perhaps it is our sense 
^ need ; perhaps it is instinctive joy at anything that 
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bears even the faintest likeness to ^he power of God— 
anyhow, there it is. 

We are moved and startled when strength is joined 
with sorrow, when the soirow is depp, piercing, tre¬ 
mendous, .yet restrained, almost a match for the 
strength that sustains it, and yet controls. Fqr, indeed, 
real lonely sorrow, with nothing hollow, nothing touch¬ 
ing on the luxury of woe, nothing bliwdiiig to duty, 
nothing paralysing for work, nothing stimulating to 
selfishness in it, is the property of strong souls. And 
when strength finds one exercise, and soitow stim^ilates 
to one wigged path of conduct, when both unite in sclf- 
sacrifice—^this reaches the hes^rt of humanity. 

For, indeed, self-sacrifice implies the deepest, truest, 
most sympathetic sorrow for others, and the highest 
exercise of moral strength. Such was the Cross. Aiid 
we—^poor pilgrims on the-rough, chill uplands of life, 
and deep in the depth oi the “ Valley of the Shadow ”— 
we with perplexing doubts, and commonplace cares, 
and intimate unspoken^ sorrows—seeing that spectacle, 
knowing our own longings, may listen for Decisions to 
brace and console us, and surely shall not listen jn 
vain. 


III. 

So felt St. Paul. There is something terrible to us 
common men in that high nobility of surrender and 
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devotion which marks St. Paul’s character in his rela¬ 
tion to Christ, riuo, ’in Mm it was exceptionally 
grand. He had a noble work assigned to him in advanc¬ 
ing the kingdom of Christ; but it required great noble¬ 
ness, great grac^, to fulfil li. In a true sense, in Chris- 
tianil^y, as in other matters, things are to us what we 
bring to them ; filled with splendour in fact they may 
be, yet empty to us for.want of responsive sympathy 
and an answering heart. And so we see it in the full 
reach of its sway in one of such intensity of earnest¬ 
ness^ and devoid of one grain of base motive or vulgar 
ambition. But the truth of St. Paul’s response to the 
teachings of the Cross shows indeed his saintitness and 
greatness, but shows aiso that those teachings, if men 
will have them, may be had. 

Again, remember, some men, even in ordinary life, 

are only half afive unless their own acts bear fruit in 

others; ^ 

Their wholeness is not rounded, 

Save in the plastic souls of other men ; ” 

t' 


they find no truth truly absorbing unless they find its 
efect in the world around them—once find that other 
*souls re-echo back their thoughts, then, and then only, 
their thoughts to them themselves are living things. 
That has its analogue in the Christian’s faith; above 
j^ll, in a soul like that of St. Paul. Only in these it is 
the life and thought and action of another—not the 
reaction from another of their own thoughts on them— 
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that gives life to themselves. They know all in Ckrisf, 
But though St. Paul is, Ir repeat, e 'high example, yet 
he is an example for all who try, at ho^vever saddening 
an interval, to read all things in C?irisf. 

In Christ! And, however known Ho he to those who 
know Him most, what a world of mystery lies still un¬ 
reached ! The expert diver finds the coral or tlfc pearl; 
but he of all men knows whaj^i boundless treasures he 
has never reached, stored safe among the secrets of the 
sea. The wise astronomer measures the movements, 
and divines or calculates the immeasurable distances of 
the sparkling stars ; yet he of all men knows the best 
what millions of unnumbered worlds the strongest tele¬ 
scope has never touched. “ The secrets of Nature,” says 
Pascal, “ are concealed; although she is ever acting, her 
effects are not always unveiled ; Time, from ago to agcj 
reveals them, and although always of perfect balance 
in beauty, she is not always in balanced measure 
known.” 

So Christ—known mor^ and mdre to those who seek 
to know Him—^is in Himself a fund of infinite pos¬ 
sibility of knowledge; and no department of His 
revelation is more rich in results to the inquirer, more' 

unfathomable also in its wealth of teaching, than the 

1 

Mystery of His Passion. On this mystery, on this, the 
Apostle determined to fix the Christian’s gaze: “ I 
have determined to know nothing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 
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Further. One marvel of this mystery is this. It 
above all gives us a\l east sonic glimpses into two most 
important, two ^ost immeasurable truths. Again I 
quote Pascal. “ Evil,” he says, in some such words 
as these “ is easy ; of it there is infinity; Good is bar- 

f 

mouious; it is one ; but there is Evil of a kind as hard 
tc) detect as that which is called ‘ Goodoften, therefore, 
for this reason. Evil of» this sort passes off for Good. 
An extraordinary grandeur of soul is needed to pene¬ 
trate this, just as it is needed to reach the Good.” 
Chri^ Crucified supplies a key to unlock mysteries of 
immeasurable Evil as well as to open the treasure- 
house of unbounded Goodness. Heuce the Value of 
verdicts on Good and Evil delivered from the Cross. 
For as it is natural for the mind to believe, as it is 
^so natural for the will to love, so these will fasten 
on false objects'^ of belief and loving, if they are not 
provided with the true; let, once tlie truest and the 
loveliest be provided, then belief will minister to loving, 
and love will stimulate belief. Now the fairest object 
for love, therefore the teacher that entirely inspires 
confidence, will be He Who is “cliiefest among ten 
thousand ” in His self-sacrificing sorrow—the Crucified 
Christ. 

My brothers, when we see God entering upon the 
conditions of our mortal struggle, strung to the highest 
effort by love to ourselves, we, witnessing that most 
mysterious transaction—God undertaking sacrifice for 
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sill—do uot, indeed, know the liill reach of the mys¬ 
terious necessity tliat definanded, ■%(> awful an oth.-rino, 
yet know enough to learn certain cou{^usions, to listen 
to infallible judgments on j^oints of perplexity, whose 
solution is to us of inhnite value, enough to learn much 
of the infinite hideousness of evil, much also 6f the 
majesty and loveliness of all that is good. 

Ah! here indeed we.touch <,he reason why the truth 
of things comes out with such symmetry of proportion 
and such impressiveness of power in our Master’s 
Passion, It is not merely, I repeat, that decisioi^s are 
given, but that they are given under conditions which 
incline us to receive them. Christ Crucified has sup¬ 
plied a force of attraction to the human heart, which is 
wanting in a Christ of Glory. 

In a true sense here, then, we are obeying the scvei^ts 
command: “ Judge nothing before the time, until the 
day of the Lord come.” 

The day of the Lord has come. In many ways, to 
all of us, it has come '-again and again. In silent 
whisper of conscience, by open graves, in sudden turns 
of circumstance, in startling self - revelation, froin 
stray voices of men, from strangely-illuminated verses 
of Scripture. These " days of the Lord ” have entered 
into our responsibility; in these we have heard the 
vqice of the discerning Spirit; but their teachings have 
been personal applications of broad, grave judgments 
announced on a ‘*day of the Lord” that is passed—^ 
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mysterious, sorrowful—to be ratified in a “ day of the 
Lord ” yet future, V4’rible, alid solemn. The “ day of 
the Lord,” v/hen He shall disclose the destiny of the 
creature, lies before us, when Time ends in the last 
assize ;»but that will only ratify the judgments spoken 
for ^ui(lance in the solemn ‘'day of the Lord” on 
Calvary. 

IV. ^ 

Again, think how some one stray truth may har- 
mon^e the apparent contradictions of this mysterious 
life, which never can be explained this side the grave. 

I explain. Turn to Nature. Sometimes ^e broad 
bright wash of sunlight in a summer evening har¬ 
monises in a way not easily defined the details of a 
Hcene not otherwise, and one by one, to be admired. It 
dreams, the tender light, upon the hillside; it glows in 
burnished gold or shimmer of silver upon the varying 
textures of the leaves ; it dances diamond-like upon the 
flowing waters; it rests ' a ^he valleys, sleeps in the 
liollows of the uplands, smiles in half-waking con- 
j 3 ciousness from out the drowsy flowers. Somehow— 
whether rugged rock, or rushing stream, or rounded 
chalk*dowp, or flower-decked hedgerow—all, under the 
magic of the evening glory, combine in one subduing 
sentiment, and form in harmony one image of repose.. 

Or again, in autumn, when the days are darkening, 
there comes a “ byoad and even-blowing wind,” and bends 
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the corn-tops, sweeps with pathetic wail across the 
marshes, rustles my.stericxusly amr^l; the reeds, sighs 
sadly through the mellowing golden leaves ; ccwh object 
stands alone, itself, and iiothing more; but with that 
varying influence of the wiu(f, the whole is hariponised 
to one suggestion; and, as in summer comes the senti¬ 
ment of peace, in autumn comes the sentiment of 
sorrow. 

Thus a motif in music, thus a tone in painting, 
throws apparently opposing details each into its place, 
to form with each a whole of harmony. 

So the Passion of the Lord. 

The human mind stands dazed before the Mystery 
of life. 


We waken up to the thought of God. The very 
thought implies unutterable goodness, beauty incorn-*^ 
parable, knowledge unmeasured, power without control. 
All this is ratified by the depth and mystery, the rich¬ 
ness and variety, of the natural world, the immensity 
of scale in all that is, thfe perfection of finish in tlie 
tiniest detail, and everything gifted with capacity to 


be a source of helpfulness and beauty. 




And then another side, side dark and terrible, full of 


destruction, gloomy with death: the black shadow of 
evil, with all its attendant ministry of suffering, anguish, 
hopelessness, defiance, sin ; man’s lot darkened witk 
storm; the brutes that perish in sad, strange sympathy 
with man; the whole creation travailing together. 
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And yet the moving pathos of human life; its 
tender side, alas -so often %blasted. Man’s splendid 
capacity of brain and heart, capacity to know, and, 
higher still, to love, to bear, to suffer, to forget himself, 
and lo^e himself in passionate surrender to the love, the 

i 

need* of others ; his power to think of God, his strange 
and fitlnl yearning towards the highest, his ambition 
for a better life, his choice of what is worse, his earnest 
longing, wild remorse, the nobleness of his aspiration, 
the greater nobleness of liis repentance, his haunting 
hopes, deceiving dreams, passionate affections, desolating 
despair, his career of dreadful contradictions, so capable 
of loftiest aim and lowest degradation, so full of wild 
invigorating life, so ready at a moment for the chill 
full stop that checks the chapter, in the pause and 
silence of the grave. 

And then the inexorable cruelty of law,—^that chain 
of cause and consequence w^jich no entreaty seems to 
break, no fiercest fire of love to soften—“As a man 
sows so he reaps,” seeming wfitten into man’s life and 
Nature’s workings in characters of vivid fire. Then 
the obstinate, almost angry question, “Why, amidst 
all this beauty, why this bitter misery of evil in the 
world of ^ good God ? why, foreseeing evil, did God 
permit free-will at all ?” and so on, the questions, 
qpgrily, or fearfully, or scoffingly asked again apd 
again by man in his agony,—are these asked in vain ? 
Not quite. 


i» 
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Answers enough of a sort—Pantheistic answers, re¬ 
volting, foolish, mixing good evil, light and 
darkness—flung hack by common sense; Manichcan 
answers of two Gods—good and evil—flung back by con- 
science; answers of scepticism under various fashion¬ 
able names—Pantheism, Agnosticism, and what ifot— 
amounting to the senseless rebufi*, There is no an¬ 
swer; for in fact, you:—man-^-had better cease your 
hope and fear; be useful, sensible, take things as you 
find them; you and all yours are bounded by the 
grave.” 

^ ^ 

Man will never listen long to this insulting answer. 

He knows himself a creature of Eternity. 

A 

Then there is the spectacle of Calvary, making clear 
what can be cleared, showing where as yet it cannot 
be, harmonising much that was difficult, by the Deci» 
sions of the Passion. 

Broadly and generally then, this is decided by tlu‘ 
Cross. Details, some details, dear friends, we will look 
at another day. 

Consider then. 

Ko answer so grave and trenchant to any question as 
an answer dieted out. No acting out so real and earnest 
as one-which is carried on to the utmost limit, the limit 
of a painful death. 

. Grave, trenchant, thorough, then, without any of tho t 
hollowness and want of conviction that mars so much 
in human teaching, is the answey of the Cross. 
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Its spirit and teinxier is self-devotion, and it implies 
three things. 

(1) That in this mystery of life, where sunlight is so 
dashed with darkness, some things we need to know, 
and ought to know, and may know. 

^me things we cannot yet fully understand or 
use to fruitful purpose, and therefore must wait to 
know till tl^p training i* coniph;ted for another life. 

(3) That, having such assurance of His eager love for 
us, and submission to our sad condition, wc may trust 
Go^ absolutely that, however appearances may perplex 
us, they are but appearances—the “Judge of all the 
earth does right" and “all is well.” 

V. 

Ah! brethren, as we gaze with the eye of faith on 
Christ Crucified, do we not see that this matter of 
life, in which we aro, is an earnest business ? do we 
not witness an example, slfowing that there is, there 
must be, toil in spiritual life, severe self-discipline, and 
watchful self-control ? do we not gather in more 
deeply in our souls the danger of selfishness, the dignity 
of sclf-dgnial? More, we are certain of God’s large 
allowances for frailty and weakness, for sorrow and 
•difficulty, for souls in mixed conditions—allowance 
never maudlin or of shallow sentiment, or lowering 
moral strength; we are certain of a breast to lay our 
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aching heads upon, a lioart to beat to our hearts* throb¬ 
bing ; of sympathy in the ©est andllighest with human 
misery and human sorrow. The horizon is dark, we 
cannot penetrate the shadow; but we ^cry as we gaze 
on that decisive proof that God is with ust^“ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadchv of 
death, I will fear no evil.” “ Fear hone,” He answers 
to His people, “ for I the Dying, livipg, am witli 
you.” 

In one word, what says the Passion ? 

“ You cannot know it all, my child: the myfitery 
of this strange life, why evil is permitted, why sorrow 
has come. You cannot understand it all, and as yet it 
seems not good for you to know. You can understand 
that sin is hateful, and may be conquered; abhor it, 
fight it to the end; and listen, look—I cannot tell you- 
all, for that were bad for you ; but this I can do, this, 
too, I have done—I havo taken My place with yon, 
tasted the whole of it, dashed straight against your sin, 
and let it hurt Me; pluiJged into your sorrow, borne 
your griefs, been happy in your human love, been 
wrung with your anguish. O My child. My beloved,^ 
is not My Cross decisive that you may trust Me, obey 
Me, foHow Me to the end ?” 

“ Lord, we will follow, fearing death’s disaster, 

Trembling at storms on life’s unresting sea ; 

O teach ua, guide us, loved and trusted Master ; 

Through life, tlv»ugh death, we still will follow Thee.” 
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“Follow!” Yes; whom else can wo follow? Ah! 
my brothers, let us remfimbe* how much we need to fix 
our eyes upon this aspect of the Passion. Amid the 
vast perplexities, the bewildering problems, the strain¬ 
ing situations to which we all are subject, let us re¬ 
member that we have liere a book of reference to guide 
us, a code of laws* to rule, comprehensive decisions and 
decisive judgments. • 

The conditions of human life in the main do not 
alter. We may be more reasonable in politics, keener 
in scientific discovery, more earnest about education, 
less unreal in social behaviour than our fathers before us; 
but we have not rolled back the curse of the iFall; we 
have discovered no sedtet for finally subduing human 
passion, or cutting off its degrading consequences; for 
♦bolishing poverty, spreading contentment, insuring to 
all a measure of happiness; we have invented no pan¬ 
acea against evil; unearthed.no secret for abolishing 
sickness, constructed no scheme for dethroning Death 
and closing the gates"of the gA,ve. 

My brother man. Civilisation, with its many gifts, is 
of God’s mercy, and for it let us all be thankful. We, 
the children of an abundant Present, need look with no 
sentimental longing back on the days that are •gone; 
but do not let us exaggerate our achievements in a 
spirit of self-approving pride. Lives still are sinfui; 
hearts still are breaking; still the mourner’s tears are 
flowing ; still terrible questions stand, before sin-laden 
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man. We need, we need the love of Jesus. We need 
the Decisions of the Crc»s. If it he true that Christ 
Crucified, and He alone, explains some vexing problem, 
let us earnestly and faithfully, as Christians before us, 
clasp the bleeding feet. 

I could not indeed invite you to lay such stress upon 
the fact of our Master’s sorrow, if you had "the great 
misfortune to have fallen into the Unitarian impiety 
—^looking to Jesus mily as man. You might possibly 
admire His courage, and sympathise with His sorrow, 
possibly find ground for less exalted feeling, and in pity 
pass Him by ; but you will never gauge and meditate 
and learn and value the judgments spoken from the 
Cross, unless you see in the depths of human sorrow the 
presence of the Living God. 

It is this, and this only, that changes what woujd 
otherwise be an extravagance of imagination into an 
act of serious wisdom. ^The death of a wise man may 
teach you some lessons certainly, but not essential 
ones; you cannot, without gravest loss, omit to learn 
the lessons supplied by the death of Him Who "was also 
God. 

This at least, hero and now, dear young men, the Cross 

helps us to remember. Life is a serious matter; we 

\ 

cannot, we dare not, afford to be indifferent to the suf¬ 
fering and sorrow around us, or the sin that is in our¬ 
selves. Plenty of brightness in this strange world of 
chequered light and shadow; but the shadows arc so 
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deep, we cannot live for mere self-pleasing ; we cannot 
be the children of levJty—jve must, we must be in 
earnest, since Christ died. 

Ah ! too often it seems to be a world of broken hearts 
and wasted ; of luff^eloss effort and unavailing 
tearsi Therefore to whom can we turn but to Tliee, 
Who above all, having loved us, hast loved us to the 
end ? 

• • 

Jesus, sin-bound, deep in darkness, 

Thee my only hope I see, 

On Thy throne of expiation, 

Sacrificed, my Lord, for me. 

Jesus, souls once drowned in sorrow i 

—Flood no human force could stem — 

1 

Love Thee on Thy throne of pity, 

Crucified, dear Lord, for them, 

Jesus, in our hour of dying, 

HC'peless else, on Tliee we call, 

Stretched upon Thy bed of suffering, 

Dying there, dear Lord, for all. 

Jesus, dark.the path before us, 

Living, dying, who can see 1 
Guide us erring, help us helpless ; 

Fly we still, dear Lord, to Tliee.” 


I 



Cbe Decision on tbe Oalue of tbe ^oul. 

* For what shall it profit a man^ if he shall gain the whole worlds 
and lose his own soul f ’—ST- AIakk Vlll, 36. 

I HAVE tried to persuade you, my brothers, to “^tand 
with me on the platform of the Passion, and thus 
to rise above the ordinary level of our common life. I 
have tried to persuade you to pause and listen to the 
decisive judgments of the Crucified Christ. We have 
seen (have we not?), we have seen■»that, just as a 
traveller in the mountain valleys of Switzerland, en- 
wrapped by the rising gale, hears the rush and the 
crash of the waters, feels^ the power of the increasing 
storm, is frightened by the darkness, and longe for the 
light; so the soul—every soul among us—^having to pass 
through a pilgrimage of perplexing trial, is asking, if it 
be oi\ly one flash of light from the face of the Crucified, 
to see the path it should tread. We have remembered 
already that to that desire of our souls the Cross is a 
tribunal of decision, that the Cross is the chair of trudi, 
that the Cross is the final solution of certain cases of 
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conscience •which had hitherto perplexed mankind. 
Wo have felt that our business is to stand with listen¬ 
ing ear, with earnest desire, and with honest heart, to 
learn, as to the critical situations of our souls, to learn 
the judgments of the Passidb. 

0-iny brothers, would that we might remember that 
those judgments a*’e decisive, and that if we will listen 
for them the^ shall be ours! ^ Gome; we have not 
forgotten that each decision is impressive because the 
soul is lonely, because Christ is God, because God 
as teacher appears in the form of a human character; 
and ifien, then, because our Most Blessed Master gives 
His decisive judgments, not in the robes of s^endour, 
but in the saddening robes of the grave. 

Wliat then ? “ Can I,” you ask, can I—with my 
«|res upon the Crucifix—can I get a decisive judgment 
upon the first great question that fronts me in life ? ” 
My answer is, and my business, here and now, is to sup¬ 
port that answer,—my answer is. You can. How, first, 
every one of us, by the conditions of his undying nature, 
and amid the manifold situations of life, is brought 
face to face with his own souL No one who thinks for 
a moment can question that fact. Sometimes it is in 
sharp outline, like the Sierras of Spain, agiiinst the 
crimson of the dying sky ; sometimes it is in dim and 
restless vagueness of sketch, like the shadows that flit 
before the traveller in an ocean-haunted cave; some¬ 
times fitfully, like that mysterious figure in a striking 
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romance haunting the heroine—on the Capitol, in 
the Catacombs, in the ^loom and brightness of the 
lighted church ; sometimes, sometimes, with persistent 
finger, pointing to lines which have been written in 
flame; sometimes. Cassandra-like, uttering words ol 
woe; sometimes like the old man of Colonus, coming 
with blind eyes and outstretched hands, proud yet 
dependent, high-born yet praying pity; ^sometimes by 
your bedsides, sometimes in the streets, sometimes 
in the struggle of temptation ; sometimes in the critical 
moment for deciding solemn, anxious questions ; some¬ 
times here, sometimes there, but ultimately and always 
confronting us. Yes; you and I cannot escape that 
destiny; we are brought face to face with our own 
soul. 


Now, my brothers, sooner or later we have to answer 
a serious question—the question of the text. And the 
answer, the judgment—tlie decisive answer, the decisive 


judgment—I find on the Cross. 
Let us face that question. 


Let each one of us ask. What is the decisive award 


of the Crucified on the relative value of myself and 
my coveted possessions, when I stand face to face with 
the thought of my soul ? , 
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1 . 

k 

Now before us in tbis mortal life there are abund¬ 
ant objects of desire. So rich is the store of possible 
possessions, so Various arc human ambitions and tastes, 
so keen too is the edge of appetite, that one chief im¬ 
pulse of *the soul is to fling itself forth in a feverish 
effort to satisfy its lowe'*’ longings, to gain its “ world,” 
if it may be, its “ whole world.” Well, Scripture ever 
treats “ the world ” and the spirit of worldliness as the 
most subtle enemy of the soul. This is a fact, remem¬ 
ber, of the deepest significance to us all. 

Possible, quite possible, that the too conimbn ambi¬ 
tion to “ gain the whole world ” is supposed to be 
limiled to those, who live a lifli on a large platform of 
#vorldly opportunity for grasping the highest prizes of 
the world. Nolliiiig is further from the truth. For 
“ the whole world ” to each soul may vary infinitely in 
its actual subject-matter, but in its spirit and danger it 
is ever the san^o. The wofidly spirit is that which 
practically treats life, its performances, and its prizes, 
as bounded by the frontier of time. It is that which 
treats all things with a limited prudence, whose watch¬ 
ful eye never thinks of piercing beyond the gloom of 
the grave. 

It is au fait with business, it is at home in “ society,” 
it understands the value of a remunerative moderation, 
it hates enthusiasm; it has an icy silence or a wise 
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rebuke for generous ventures; it allows a standard of 
conduct, but a low one^ motives it cares little for, 
immediate results are to it invaluable. It is a spirit of 
almost infinite adaptability, applying with instinctive 
capacity any instrument that comes to its hanc^ to fur¬ 
ther its own ends. It has an alchemy of its own, by 
which it dissolves and changes, recombines, and then 
wholly paralyses the power of«higliest things. It may 
be detected by its treatment of certain infinite ideas. 
The thought of God it practically ignores, or treats as 
subject for decorative statement or rhetorical flourish, 
or attenuates to the flimsy consistency of a dream; the 
thought of Duty, in its real and severe demand, it 
secretly ridicules, and utterly hates, while it tolerates 
for its own purposes the useful dignity of the name; 
the thought of Sin it refuses to dwell upon, or dressed? 
in gaudy garments, or trims into decorous proportion. 
Expediency is its petted jdarlhig, Principle its detested 
enemy. It is, however, simple in purpose and energetic 
in persistence. It loves the Present, u,nd all it can 
give, and only restrains itself from full enjoyment 
of it—like an epicure placing a bridle on appetite— 
that it may enjoy it the more. It breathes freely only 
in thd atmosphere heated by furnace-blasts of energetic 
evil impulses; the free winds of Eternity chill it to 
death. 

And so it seeks immediate successes, and tests its 
achievements by results. Thus it vaunts itself as 
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eminently practical, and 'poses as the apostle of common 
sense. , 

And here it is that the Divine Wisdom takes up its 
challenge, and tries it by its own standard. 

Granted that it 1ms succeeded ; granted, in whatever 
subject-matter, tliat the goal is gained; granted that 
continents are conquered and peoples subdued by 
astute diplomacy or torrents of blood ; granted that 
pleasure is produced by sacrifice of principle, or wealth 
by deftness of dishonesty, or position by cunning, 
or a name by misused ability, or ease by selfish efibrt, 
or power by pandering to popular sin, or a “ whole 
world,” in fact, by the handiest means. A V<?ice from 
Eternity demands to te^t it all by its favourite measure 
—^the practical result of it all, the common-sense view 
the situation, and insists on an answ^er to the ques¬ 
tion, “ What doth i\> profit ?” 

For, pause and think. The spirit of Christ, after 
all, is the really practical spirit. It remembers that 
self-sacrifice i.« ’ix u'le truest, the highest sense, self¬ 
saving, according to our Muster’s saying, “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loscth his life 
*for My sake, the same shall save it.” 

How, in view of such a power and such a^ sjurit, 
what do we know to be true of the soul ? 
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11 . 

•• 

f 

There is then, we arc well aware of it, in each of ns, 
a central self. And so vast its power of abstraction 
and analysis, that it can haf conscious 6f itself, appraise 
its ovrn power, take an inventory of its possessions, just 
as if it were judging another. 

Thus it is subject, and ki^ows that it is subject, to 

# I 

changing moods. There are days in winter when the 
wind rises to the dignity of a tempest, but without its 
strength to sustain its unflagging fury. Now it is in 
the full majesty of resistless storm, now sinks low in 
the thickets, and pleads for pity, and moans like an 
exhausted athlete. The sky is dark and terrible at one 
moment, and the patient earth is lashed with the 
sweeping scourges of the rain, the leafless branches 
bend and tremble, and even the ivy) in its fearless 
immutability of green, seems to cling closer to the lower 
trunks, and to rustle in a restless trouble of pain ; even 
the faded leaves in the hedgero^fb,-the stalks of 
the grasses, brown and death-stricken, bend and mutter 
in a sympathy of sorrow. Another hour, and the sky 
is clear; the clouds have swept into the distance, or' 
stand, ,pile on pile, guarding the horizon in crenellated 
splendour, grand and gentle, like bastions of aerial 
Alps; the woods are still, like an exhausted sufferer 
after a night of pain ; the grasses glisten—each little 
blade like a shaft of diamonds; the sun is clear and 
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Drilliant, and the winds are low. Nature is in her 
moody state of storm and si^nsliinc, not inapt image 
of a human soul. 

And yet the soul, though subject to such change of 
ecstasy and sorrow, is conscious, is certain, that it 
is indivisibly one. It shudders by the headstone in the 
graveyard^ remembering how the bodies of its best and 
dearest are subject to tluj pitiless dissection of inevit- 
able decay; but it is not only suj'p, but intimately con¬ 
scious that, though the same sad fate awaits its own 
mortal tabernacle, it itself can never be divided, must 
remam for ever one. 

Again, think of the mystery and reality of thought. 
Thoughts come and go,‘swift as the lightning, slender 
as the figures in a dream: sometimes like welcome 
fil^ends after a dangerous journey; sometimes like the 
longed-for child,*borii in the throes of sorrow; some¬ 
times like the detested intruder, ujilooked for and 
unwelcome ; but there they are,—substantial represen¬ 
tations of the or the inifer world in some of its 

kaleidoscopic combinations, shadowy like a fading 
sunbeam, yet as real in fact and consequence as the 
Substance of the everlasting hills. These, from whence¬ 
soever they come, the soul allows, disallows^ and 
judges, for, in spite of its intimate relationship with 
them, it is above them and apart. 

Think of feelings how overwhelming, how exalted, 
or how debased,—^like the swellings of the mountainous 
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billows, now lifting the life to meet the heavens, now * 
sinking it into the trough of the sea. Feelings of joy 
and hope, of love and sorrow—each a handmaiden 
short-lived and of subduing beautj’^—lay their wreath as 
homage on the shrine of Truth. By diese the soul is 
affected, exalted, degraded, purilied, refined. They come, 
they go; come—the fair ones—like gleams of sunshine, 
like the hope of youthj like the promise of the year as 
if with immortal beauty ; go like the vanishing shadow, 
leaving behind only loneliness and tears. The soul 
is affected by feelings; but when they have passed it 


must prepare itself to journey on across the vacant 
plain, and to bear the common burdens, amidst the 
dust and drudgery of the day. 

Yes; the soul is something abov^ and beyond its 
moods, its thoughts, its feelings. It is not unaflect«d 
by these ; but though they enter into' its life, and join 
in weaving the web of its responsibility, it is indivisi¬ 
ble, sovereign, self-determining, and alone. 

Therefore it is the subject of a ‘tragl>. possibility—the 
soul may bo “ lost.” How full of terrible pathos is 
such a thought! And yet such a possibility is in- 

f 

separable from the prerogative of freedom and seli- 
determining choice. 



For the soul is subject to many external attractions. 
In the youth of men and nations there is the desire for 
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physical prowess, in civilised communities and in later 
individual life the longing for wealth, the longing for 
knowledge, the wish for what is called “position.” 
These things aro not to be undervalued; they are God’s 

f 

good gifts; but an important question is,—for what 
selfish ends do men seek them, and by what means are 
they acquired ? bought for often from the desire to be 
held in estinyition by others, and for the love of power 
which such estimation brings with it; is it not so ? 
And if sought for from motives predominantly selfish, 
thei^ then. Immortal, ask, and have an answer—^What 
price have 1 paid ? 

There may be those among you who care nothing 
about power. Well, my brother, do you care nothing 
for pleasure ? is there any man among us so great a 
%elf-deceiver as to imagine this to be 7m attitude of 
mind ? Pleasure ! the delight of the brain, the delight 
of the affections, the mysterious thrill of that border¬ 
land of nervous senso^on lying between the body and 
the soul—is ' t,v all evil ? Assuredly not; but the 
question is,—Of what character is the pleasure you 
^have sought for 1 By what motive were you moved to 
seek ; and again, what price did you pay ? 

Is not tke price of coveted prosperity often dishonesty 
and untruth ? Is not the price of coveted pleasure 
often a half-paralysed brain, lost health, and ruined 
soul ? Ah ! many a pinched and anxious home is the 
witness of a triumph of commercial dishonesty; many 

W” 
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a pale face seamed with passion, lined witli care ; many 
a ghastly spectacle of ruined womanhood flaunting 
under the lights of London, are the witnesses of pleasure 
purchased at a heavy cost. 

Well, I ash—in the name of that one great Master 

T ask you—stop, and think—in that quiet, earnest, busi- 

_ 

ness-like way that belongs to Englishmen, face to face 
with facts—Wliat does jt profit ? 

Yes; you can get power from money, from reputa¬ 
tion—if you will give up, if you will give up honesty 
and truth. Yes, young man, you will get pleasure of 
a sort by drunkenness, by debauchery, by impurity—if 
you give up your own high nature and your own per¬ 
sonal life. But O remember,' like King Charles, in 
the great romance of this century, s<^^arting from his 
bed in the midnight, realising the footstep of Strafford,- 
as he comes in his ghostlike visitation to reprove his 
treacherous friend,—you will spring up, yes, you will 
spring up—not when T speak to you, not when you 
stand in the crowd, not when youi •hrd friends arc 
round you, not when your wild convulsing passions are 
exciting you—but you will spring up, O kindled soul, 
trying to be a king, yet discrowned, unrobed by your 
own disregarding of evil—and you will finfl a spectre 
passing up the gallery of life, making his footfall felt 
in the gallery of death ; and you will hear a cry—first, 
like the rising of the winds of the Atlantic—low, mys¬ 
terious, touching; then like the gathering storm—loud, 
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tremendous, convulsive; then like the wild tempest on 
the sea of the future life, '^dien the question comes 
with unanswerable solemnity. What did it profit ? 
Old merchant of London, if you have committed yourself 

to dishonesty ; dear youiiL; man, if you have allowed 

( * 

yourself—God help you ! and am I too cruelly to con- 
denm you ?—have allowed yourself to be the victim of 
sensual di^sire : what I ask from one and from the 
other is, that you will fix your eyes upon that great 
picture, that you will fasten your thought upon that 
moving object, and that you will listen to the low 
word, to the gathering wind, to the increasing storm,— 
listen till you read in its awful crescendo the judgment 
of the I’assioii. 

Yes; you haye shattered your nerves; you have 
fcetrayed that friend; you have ruined this man or that 
woman ; you have joined hands with the spectre of 
death. Hard! Yes, it was hard ; but you have done 
it Look at the thing you have done; look at the 
price you hif». Mankind thinks well of you ; 

the crowd applauds you ; the multitude join their 
voices in your praise; your friends are not ashamed of 
you. They say, “We have done the like ourselves.” 
Surely there are j)lenty to help you to go on ? Yes, 
plenty; but across the darkness, across the stoim, 
through the noise of the music, among the footlights 
on the stage, under the gas-lamps of the street, in the 
whirl of the drawing-rooms of our wild London, in the 
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offices of our not too scrupulous commercial life, in the 
columns of our newspapers, there comes a voice, which 
it is my duty to re-echo from the pulpit—the voice 
of the sense of purity, the sense of honesty, the sense 
of self-denial, tlie sense of truth—the voice of common- 
sense. “ Look at the thing acquired,” it says, “ admire 
it, make the most of it—as a connoisseur after a pur¬ 
chase does with his pictures pr his china; then reckon 
up the account, pay the bill, consider how much you 
have given for it, and ask—Christ gives you the 
answer—What does it profit ?” 

My brothers, that practical question must be pushed 
to a severe, an unvarnished answer, because when you 
translate such deeds into intelligible language, they 
mean this—the loss of your soul. 


.IV. 

Wliat is it to be “loSt”? O'‘itea'^^hle question,— 
hard to face, hard to answer, impossible to banish 
from the mind. The very phrase brings with it 
thoughts and images which have haunted persistently 
the human brain during man’s short disastrous history. 
The legends of Italian mountains, the weird tales of 
German forests, nay, the legendary lore of every 
people, sad whispered histories of workers on the 
mountains, ghostly stories of the toilers of the sea. 
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.high efforts ot human genius, the poem of a sunny 
optimistic Goethe, the solemn words of an intense and 
terrible Dante—all, all are filled with the disasters of 
those of the human family whom we call in pathetic 

r 

sorrow “ the lost/’ « 

To think of it is to land ourselves in insoluble 
problems—Sometimes, indeed, in a temper of impotent 
rebellion of spirit, when^ we fail to remember the 
limitation of our knowledge, or ratlier the depth of our 
ignorance. This indeed we know, that the New 
Testament speaks words severe and terrible for wilful 
sinnefS, as well as words of boundless pityfor the sorrow¬ 
laden and wretched; this we know, that all •voices 
from Eternity—above all, the voice of Christ—speak of 
Sin as the disaster, and leave to the mind the im- 
PUpssiou of its boundless consequence of horror; this 
we know, that God is very terrible, very merciful, and 
of awful justice; this further, that each soul has free¬ 
dom of choice, and therefore responsibility; this also— 
Ah tremendous^ ^hjught!—thato persistently to abuse 
that freedom and disown that responsibility is to be 
“ lost.” 

•“Lose his own soul!” How heart-shaking is the 
phrase 1 No, we cannot measure its full significance; 
but none the less wo have facts of experience before 
us which illustrate all too truly its meaning. 

There is such a thing as an almost silent, or worse 
a perverted, conscience,—a voice that should guide, 
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either speaking so low as scarcely to he heard, or in 
trembling accents of uncertainty, or without a firm, un¬ 
flinching, decided judgment for the truth, w'hispering, 
indeed, in lower tones and with a hollow gasping voice— 
like the gasping utterance a dying inan—that things 
are not as they should be, however much the soul de¬ 
ceive itself. There is such a thing as secret disapproval 
by the soul of its own action, scarcely allowed at first 
to betray itself, silenced and driven back with petulant 
brutality when it creeps forth from its dim dwelling to 
witness, yet there, and only biding its time. There is 
such a thing as a soul immssed by this in fullest'power, 
that is® not only suffeiing from moral impoverishment, 
ashamed, afraid, but not repentant, such a thing as the 
loss, in fact, of self-respect. Ah woeful plight! when, 
unless a hand be stretched to help, or a voice speak loud 
to awaken, the way is paved, the dooj*s are open, for the 
tempter’s vi.sit; and, if .he come then, my God! almost 
any sin ! There is such a thing as moral paralysis— 
the will so broken by repeated sin, that it has 

no longer force to guide and govern, but Is carried 
captive—helpless, pitiable—by the passions. There is 
such a thing as judgment clouded, no “wisdom that 
comath from above,” no sense of the right direction to 
be taken under the guidance of truth and duty, and 
then a “ certain fearful looking for of judgment ”—the 
uneasy, restless tossing of a poor lost spirit chained to 
a delirious dream. 
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1 , 

Ah yes! What is this, what is this but so far forth 
the j)(»na damni, the revolt from God, the departure 
of His Presence Whom to know is Eternal Life ? what 
is this but to be “ lost ”? 

Doubtless miich may have been gained in compensa' 
tion. A slow result‘of infamy is not infrequently 
some mejfl^hre of ^success. Judas Iscariot acquired his 

thirty pieces, Simon Magus the plaudits of the crowd, 

^ % 

poor Charles Stuart won immunity from immediate 
destruction by betraying Strafford; Tito gained his 
place and rank in Florence by abandoning Baldassare, 
his fRore than father. Men have been base enough to 
ruin those to whom they owed the love of faithful sons, 
for the sake of self-advancement, and have succeeded. 
Yes ; but each at last has found his own Aceldama; a 
j;errible voice from each breaks the eternal silence—a 
voice of warning or of woe, in the language (pardon 
it) of human prudence—“Was the game worth the 
candle 1” in the solemn words of Scripture—^ponder 
them—“ What did it" profit 1”** 

Listen, my brother; listen, I entreat you, to that 
question now. Do not evade it. Bring your religion 
^nto the region of practical reality. Look facts in the 
face; deal with them calmly, stubbornly. Tempted, 
wavering, fallen, successful in what the world had to 
offer you, make the most of your successes, but scruti¬ 
nise the bargain with practical intelligence; you have 
gained much, but what was the price that you paid ? 
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Nay more, it* you have gained much, how long will 
your acquisition stand ? Translate the question from 
the Past to the Future; from the talk of Time to 
the language of Eternity. 0 lost spirit, 0 immortal 
forgetting immortality, wlmt will it profit to gain the 
whole world, and lose your own soul V* 

Stern voice, thank God, that wilji not he ‘silenced! 
stem question, that will havc^ an answer! It wails in 
many a wind; it is written on many a face*of a so-called 
“ successful manit stands like a cruel inquisitor hy 
the rack, dcinanding its answer from the dying; it 
speaks in accents of withering irony by the s6ately 
bier of ' the dead. The drunkard, the adulterer, the 
liar, the hypocrite, the thief—each who has gained his 
“ whole world,” and moves about respectable and un¬ 
detected, as yet —to these it cries in ghastly mockery 
or in awful prophecy, “ What has it pfofitod, what will 
it profit, to have gained the whole world, and lost your 

4 

own soul V* 

Ah! my friends, it is asked tmd answered across 
eighteen centuries, in accents of love, and strength, and 
sorrow, from the Cross of Clirist. Very solemn, very 
terrible, very penetrating in its power to waken, to 


reviv^, to subdue and soften, is the voice of Christ. 
'L'urn to the Crucified. In that strange and suffering 
vision you are thrown forward to your Future, and 
back upon your Past 

Upon your Past!” Pause, with sad heart and tear- 
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dimmed eyes, and look upon that picture. The sun is 
up, the sky is blue on that ^giir summer morning; the 
soft green leaves sway gently to and fro, soothed by 
the tender caresses of the wakening wind; the air is 
heavy laden with the breiith of flowers; the voices of 
the birds are charged with summer; the green blinds 
of the old house bring quiet shadow in the growing 
heat; the low of cattle comes gicross the river from the 
broad green meadows; the river itself flows on, still 
and clear, reflecting many an image on its breast,—the 
red roofs, the green trees, the grey cathedral towers. 
What is wanting? what is gone? No more young 
voices sound around the house; no more the plash of 
oars and ripple of the water on the boat-side tells of 
strong arms anjJ merry hearts. The same, yet not the 
•same; a Present calling up a happy Past, only to make 
us feel that it is gone. 

So the soul on whom the .clouds of sin had settled, 
the soul that had wandered from its Father’s house, 
retraces its steps Co the sunny home, the home of 
innocence, finds it indeed still bright and beautiful— 
but changed. 

Tenible to think of the “lost soul;” tender the 
thought o| the soul preserv'ed in innocence of its first 
love of God; but remember, if the world has been 
nowerful, if temptation has been all too strong, yet 
still there is a power of retracing evil paths—^the way 
of penitence. 
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Ah! not the same as unsullied innocence and the 
spotless soul, but still moat beautiful! 

The winter woods stand brown, and still, and leaf¬ 
less, and front the winter dawn. Qt^et and distant 

f. 

show the long lines of living amber, and deeper .crimson, 
and glistening gold, against the siate-gre^. sheets of 
peaceful clouds, which half concehl the stretching 
silver of the upper sky. Slowly the sup is sinking, 
and now behind the screening of the clouds he leaves 
for long only the golden gashes in the cloudland to 
show where he has been. The winds are sighing i^ the 
leafless branches, the rooks are cawing solemnly across 
the hills, the silver light is spreading in the higher 
heavens, pure, cold, against tte fainter blue; only 
tlirough that cloud-rent, where the crimson is brighter, 
there seems a glimpse of worlds of glorious distance' 
for which to wait with patience, not untouched by 
sorrow, like the patience* of the wintry dawn. There 
is no glow like the joyory brightness of the cloudless 
summer; but there is the autumn message—glimmer¬ 
ing hope and quiet sorrow, and the calm light and 
strength of patient waiting and unruffled resolve. 

So have we seen the tender strength of penitence, 
the evidence full of beauty and sorrow that." the lost 
may be found." 

Ah ! but also may not. It is this power of ruining 
itself for things of small account which is the witness 
at once of the soul^s dignity and sorrow. 
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How tremendously impressive is the question of the 
text when we think of Hihis! how decisive must be the 
answer ] 


V. 

For such a qu:5stion as this gains its impressiveness 
from the fact that it implies the immortality of man. 
This is why it presses for an answer ; why the decision 
must be peremptory and clear. Indeed, it is worth our 
while to remember that just by such teachings our 
Divine Master “ brought life and immortality to light 
by the gospel.” For Christ’s sayings to hav# an ade- 

*1 

quate meaning—often, indeed, any meaning at aU— 
you must assuijae man’s eternity. This life is not only 
•too short for the full development of the principles 
He le-aves in the soul, but some of these principles are 
positively meaningless unless this world be merely 
the vestibule of another. These principles are direc¬ 
tions for the expenditure of time, the use of talents, 
the order and arrangement of the simple and recur¬ 
ring actions of life, always on the supposition that we 
* are immortal, capable of infinite advance and happiness, 
capable accordingly of infinite misery. 

Men will not deny the horror of a terrifying or of a 
hardened conscience; but if conscience be no herald of a 
future judgment, no prophet of a future of sorrow which 
the soul is preparing for itself, then such things would 
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be not unnaturally treated, as strong natures treat an 
over-strain of nerves, or a f^po sensitive capacity for feel¬ 
ing petty sorrows,—they would treat it as a disease to 
be cured; loss of self-respect might be fairly looked 
upon as the mere down-heaAedness of a morbid tem¬ 
perament—in fact, the loss of a soul as a dream, a folly, 
a fiction of theology, where no soul is«t.i lose! 

No, my brothers; to g.sk such a question—unless 
mere instance of mental craze—to ask such a question 
and insist on a decisive answer, is to “ bring life and im¬ 
mortality to lightit is to assume and emphasise man’s 
immortality. This is why a verdict on the matter is 
important, why the question is impressive, because we 
are here, in the only true sense, in the region otpractical 
wisdom. Men cannot but acknowledge that not to 
forecast the future, and act as well as may be on the* 
forecast, is folly. Sensible men among you do not fail 
to shape yom? conduct under the guidance of such a 
principle; but then how many are true to it only 
within the limits of a bounded honzon! Jhe people of 
Pompeii doubtless were practical and prudent Wough, 
acting on the data of life before them—acting on all 
but one: Vesuvius, with its terrible possibilities of" 
volcanic attack, had not been taken into thejjlr reckon¬ 
ing, and that made all the difference! And the man 
who acts with foresight and prudence in all the con¬ 
cerns of daily life, omitting only one datum—the fact 
of his immortality—may acquire much, may succeed 
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in many things; but in the solemn muster-roll of the 
wise and foolish of thi5 wor|;l, I ask you, in the judg¬ 
ment of sagacity, Where stands he ? 

Yes, the solemn question assumes our immortality. 
It reminds us that to neglect that fact throws us wrong 
in our reckoning with the most common of daily duties. 
This, this is. the "practical demand of the wisdom of 
Eternity: “ "JYhat doth it profit if a man gain the whole 
world, and lose hia Dwii soul ?” 

No doubt this “ whole world ** is a gain now, but fresh 
f I’orn this hint of immortality we see that our question 
has a future form: “ What will it profit ?” 

Now turn to the Cross. Forget for a moment the 
sympathetic multitude and the preacher’s voice: be 
alone in Etemiiy, face to face with the dying Christ. 

VI. 

There are three characteristic facts in the Passion 
which bring out the answer:— 

(1) It is a spectacle of moral majesty. It means the 
^ close of a life of unvarying truth and unflinching duty ; 
it means its logical close and consequence amid the 
forces of the world. To speak in daring human lan¬ 
guage, bluntly—had Christ willed to be a pretender, He 
need not have died. Christ’s death is a witness that 
faithfulness to truth and duty ai any cost is demanded 
of us all. 
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(2) And again it is a spectacle of supernatural mys¬ 
tery. Certainly the Cruci^xion heemed the end of a good 
man’s life through the envious phrenzy of a mob; in fact 
we know it was the fulfilment of a de^^ of boundless 
self-sacrifice—^the way, the diily way, to save mankind. 

(3) It is also a spectacle of individualising efficiency. 
There is, there may be, an individual r^ationship 
between that act and eafJi soul. Each soul may thus, 
stretching the hand of faith and repentance, appropriate 
the proffered benefits and power of the Passion. 

“ There is no profit, there is unfathomable loss,” say 
the dying lips of the Crucified, " in gaining every^!iing 
the worl^ can offer at the cost of that, so loved of God, 
so planned for, so sorrowed ove/, of that which needed 
the outcome of a boundless moral energy, and a super¬ 
natural action so full of love, of severity, and of pityyt 
at tlie cost of that which can hold all 'the glories, not 
of the world, but of Eteripty—at the cost of your own 
soul.” 

i 

Young man, burn that decision deep into your heart, 
and act upon it in the power of Christ. Will you then 
barter that soul for the approbation of the creature, for 
the applause of the crowd, for the pleasure of sin for a ' 
season-r-that soul for which Christ died ? Y^hen your 
passion is clamorous for a wicked satisfaction, when 
you are tempted by your own corruption, or by evil 
friends, say, with your eyes on the Crucifix, “ What will 
it profit ? ” 
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• Old rnan—with your heart grown hard in worldli- 
iiess, now secure in your* reputation, your means, your 
success—think, when the hour for leaving all has 
sounded; think,.,when your children are round your 
bed, and your eyes are growing too dim to see them; 
think, wlien the mourning coaches stand ready for the 
costly funeral; ,thmk—with your eyes on the Crucifix 
—think now answer then be given to the 

pressing question, “ What will it profit ?” 

Clergyman—when you stand in the pulpit, and are 
tempted by rhetorical exaggeration, by watering down 
of trii^, or by inconsiderate and unbalanced assertion of 
it, to seek self, not God's glory and man’s salvation— 
fix your eyes on the Crucifix, and ask, in thought of 
your final accouot with your Master, “ What will it 
piofit ?" 

Good lady—when you are tempted to sell your 
daughter at the West End, for a fortune or a coronet, 
to a man who has no love to offer her, and to be whose 
life-companion., is to be degraded and debased—fix 
your eyes on the dying Christ, think of your child’s 
eternal future, and ask with trembling, “ What will it 
profit? ” 

Ah ! one ^and all, old and young, men and women, 
—especially ye young men, who are in the first fires 
of Jiemptation, whose souls, too, with youth’s freshness 
and vigour, are still open to the forces of God’s grace— 
write deep in your hearts the decisive judgment of the 
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Crucitix on the contrasted value of the world and the' 
soul. • * 

Settle it in your minds—A will engraced to hold the 
hand upon passion ; a heart watched fe,ithfully in such 
of its issues as can he known j self-discipline, and then 
self-conquest; the hahit of quiet indifference to the 
sneer of the worldling; the faithful^restraint of a 
rebellious body; patie»t endurance, calrp persevering; 
—these are conditions of a Christian life; these the 
guide-marks to a better country; these the preparations 
for that heavenly vision in which Christ Crucified is at 
last Christ Crowned. 

VTI.. 

Brethren, to abide by this decision, and to follow 
the example of Him Who witnessed to it, is suprenieity 
serious. Hay, to say only tlmt is to fall far below the 
requirements of the case, for to do so is cverythinfj. 
To value not place, na/ne, property, health, pleasure, 
advancement, for one moment, in comparison with duty 
and goodness and truth, is to have a true sense of pro¬ 
portion in life; and to have this sense so enthroned as 
a moral power in the will, and so habitually energetic 
as readily to decide in the sudden consequenees of action 
—this, this is to live worthily of our undying destiny; 
this may be to suffer, but it is to be strong; this is-to 
act with a truly practical view of a life so mysterious 
as ours; this at last is to be a centre of blessing, and 
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•to “possess the soul,” not only “in patience,” but 
finally in peace. 

Ah me ! Every fierce peak of unrelenting ice, every 
dismal stretch of^nhospitable snow, every rolling billow 
of th(} grim interminable Stretches of the cruel sea, 
every storm-vexed leaf of the autumn forest, every 
wind-driven clpud • above the winter woods, cames 
no message pf despondency, only shrouds and then 
glorifies the morning on the heavenly mountains, to 
those who have sternly refused tlie world’s allure¬ 
ments^ in comparison with goodness, with God. And 
this has been done, and can be done —that is at once 

m 

our warning and consolation,—by fixing in the mind 
the principles of the Passion through the grace our 
Master offers, pucchased by His Blood. 

•Well, then, kingly soul, lift thine eyes—0 lift thine 

% 

eyes to things of eternity! Endure all things, suffer all 
things, but do not give in to an evil world. 

And, if thou hast given in ; if, for all the glory there 
might have b^,en, there is in fact only unworthiness, 
impurity, untruth; if, if, at least, things with thee are 
far enough from satisfactory,—get thee to the bleeding 
feet, make thy confession, ask for needed succour, form 
a fresh resolve, kneel there till thou canst realise the 
blessed revelation, “Behold the Lamb of God, that 
ta^eth away the sins of the worldtill thou canst cry, 
in trust and sorrow and thanksgiving, “ Lamb of God, 
Thou hast taken away my sins, even mine.” 



d)e E)ecisiion on tfje Delioersnce 

of (be @iouI. 

* it 

*Come tinto Me* —St. Matt, xi. 28. 

C HRIST’S life, then, dear friends, summed up and 
emphasised in the revealing yet unfathomable 
sorrows of the Passion, furnishes us with judgments 
decisive, final, and fruitful upbn the situations of the 
soul. 

% 

We are thrown, we have seen, into a world of cor- 
fusion, and sin, and sorrow; we need deciding principles. 
We are brought, further, in full view of our grave 
responsibilities ; we are brought sooner or later face to 
face with ourselves. And Christ—as man’s Representa¬ 
tive—^in the one case brings out our dire need, in the 
Passion; and in the other He, too, by His teaching, life, 
and action of energetic struggle, with point given to 
them by the anguish of the Cross, insists on the 
worthlessness of all that surrounds ourselves, compared 
with our own real Being—decides emphatically on the 
immeasurable value of the soul. 

You accept His verdict, my brother? you find it 
.166 
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• true ? And therefore you say, “ Yes, O Preacher; I 
worked for wealth, laid myself out for reputation, 
souglit satisfaction in worldly pleasure; went lower, 
surrciuhjred to t^|e demon of desire, submitted to sugges¬ 
tions of the meanest and Aost corrupting selfishness. 
I have found it hollow ; Christ is right: I cannot live 
only in the crojw^d, i cannot live only in the satisfaction 
of a sensitive ,body or a self-seaking mind; I am my¬ 
self—a living soul; and with all this am restless, 
unsatisfied. O what doth it all profit ? The price is 
too hi^h ; I—my very self, with a sense of eternal des¬ 
tiny—am being lost, am being lost; these things are 
worthless, mad, blind, abominable. I awaken from 
this deceiving dream, and see my real, my forgotten 
dignity. What then ? Is there a Christian answer to 
the question, What shall I do ? ” 


I. 

Yes, tliere is an answer, and it concerns us here and 
now. To ask it is to remind us of another important 
situation, of the soul. It is not only face to face with 
a perplexing life, nor with its very self; the soul is 
also face to face with its sins. That is what you 
mean, my brother. Your sin, thank God, at last 
" has found you outyou are in full view of it, and 
you cry, “What then? what is to be done ?” The 
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Christian Eeligion has an answer. It was spoken by • 
Christ in His tender teaplnng/it is made absolute and 
energetic by Christ in the all-embracing love of His 
Passion. Listen, sinner, here is the answer of Jesus : 

Come unto Me.” 

Let us consider the situation. “ Face to face with 
sin.” You have the outw’ard evidence of tliis sad fact 
before you every day. * The moment you waken from 
the dream of youth, everywdiere you are eye to eye 
with evil. 

One morning the newspaper brings you letters on the 
“ unemployed,” and before you rise images of want and 
misery, and of the di.scontent which comes from both. 
Another, you read that up fhe telegraph wires has 
swept the news of a reconnaissance in. Egypt—“ casual¬ 
ties insignificant, three privates killed;” and before 
you rises the picture of three saddened homes, and the 
possibilities of many uptold, unknown sorrows. You 
read the announcement^of a death. “ Poor fellow!” you 
say, and think how the happy ‘father had that boy's 
arm about his neck a year ago, you remember, and 
now has been standing, desolated, by his grave. You 
have met one lately, young in London life, whom one 
year ago you remember with a face that spoke of frank 
and generous goodness ; and now you are struck by the 
hlas^ look of worldliness or worse, and know too well 
that what was so beautiful has been half ruined by 
listening to the voice of temptation, persuading him to 
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• soe life ”—that is, to sin recklessly and without 

restraint. You reniembei^ in your experience of early 
days, that pretty little bright-eyed girl, image of inno¬ 
cence, light-heartedness, and joy; and you learn that 
she is somewhere in the gr!»at city, ruined, hopeless, 
helpless, shallowed in this insatiable monstrous London, 
among “ the*lost.” , 

Brave-hearted man, you cry jDut against the mys¬ 
teries of evil, Sin, sin, how terrible! ” and in better 
moments resolve to do something to lighten this world’s 
load of suffering, resolve, anyhow, to do your best. 

Yes,*my Brothers, I can believe it; you will- do 
what you can. But stay. It is all veiy well to i^solve 
to take the right side in the struggle. Let us, however, 
])e practical. If my duty is to fight a foe, I must not 
be^in by declaring a truce with him. What I do will 
be of force and v&lue in proportion to what I am. If 
my generous wrath is kindled against evil plain before 
me, if I am at least to lessen evil in society, to 

diniinisli suffering, and* lighten or sanctify the sorrows 

, * 

of my feltow-men, I must pause and think. Is the 
Prophet- crying, “ Thou art the man "? 

Charity,” they say, " begins at home,” though cer¬ 
tainly it must not end there ; and likewise moral effort, 
if elsewhere it is to be of value, must begin there too. 
To help others will indeed help ym, but never deceive 
yourself into imagining you act wisely, or well, or as a 
man and a Christian, if you ax's content to let evil have 
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its way in yourself, while you wish to control it is 
the lives of other men. Look, my friend, look at the 
Crucified, and stand face to face with ytyu/r own sin. 


“ With your own sin !” What is it ? What is it that 
hinders the “ peace of God in you ” ? what in you con¬ 
tradicts His nature, corrupts your principles, weakens 

your truer self, places freezing arrest on your better 

1 1 

endeavours, chills the warmth of your ^urer affections, 
destroys the fervour of your prayers 1 what enervates 
your .spiritual energy towards God, making you lazy, 
worldly, irreverent ? what paralyses your moral efforts 
towards man, making you ungenerous, ungrateful, 
inconstant, selfish, unkind ? What is it that makes 


you cruel and unfair to your' own soul, holding it back 
from following out its better purposes, ashamed of a 
decided line in goodness, slow in advance, quick in 
backsliding, ready to be tempted by the first godless 
fool who passes by ? What is it ? Find it out, face 
it, deal with it. Whatever it is, it is the serious matter 
for you. Face your mn. “AhM” again you say man- 
fully, “ I do and will; but how, then, to deai with it ?” 
Before I answer, again I hear that voice from Calvary, 
“ Come unto Me.” 


11 . 

But stay. There are several voices attractive, seduc 
tive, ready to answer. 
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(1) First comes, especially now-a-clays, the Apostle 
of Culture. Now Culture, in its wider, truer sense— 
tlie cultivation, as far as may be, of all man’s faculties 
—is a noble thkxg. The Christian Church herself has 
been tlu\home of Culture, and to her some of the best 
]i 0 .ssessions of a cultivated civilisation are primarily 
due. But byt culture seem now-a-days often to be 
meant a certain refinement ahd artificial training of 
thought and fancy and taste and feeling about those 
things which decorate human life, and give pleasure to 
the ^nsitive side of man’s nature. The apostle of 
culture is for gaining more of the “ healthy sensuous¬ 
ness ” of Greek life, and condemning as narrow and 
revolting the “ Eeligion of Sorrow.” Well, one objec¬ 
tion is, this is Ma, religion that never can do for the 
ifnlearned and tjie poor; another, it is scarcely fit for 
a world where sorrow is such an overwhelming fact; 
another, that when it affects a certain amount of Chris¬ 
tianity, tliere is an evident absurdity in it, for it finds 
no place^^^for the Cross; self-denial is its abhorrence; 
above all, the one supreme and awful fact—the fact 
that overshadows life, the mystery of mysteries, with 
which we all should be in battle—Sin,—it deals with it 
in a way t« discredit its teaching with earnest >men. 
Practically it says this, “ Dress it up, throw it into strik- 
iiig situations, keep out of sight all that is revolting in 
it j give it false colour, a languid and attractive expres¬ 
sion, brightness of eye and grace of movement; give it 
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the advantage of poetry and music; bring man’s highest 
gifts, and prostitute thenv for its adornment,—^then you 
can enjoy its pleasures, and keep out of sight its pos¬ 
sible disadvantages; in fact, sin if ycyi like—^but sin 
with taste and refinement, and then you will not find 
life so bad.” Well, the Cross is a decisive answer to 
this: this has no real Christianity iii it,3at all events; 
here you may have a life of poetry and ijiusic plunged 
at the same time in the most inveterate selfishness, 
drenched in the fumes of a death-bringing but soothing 
narcotic, plunged in mortal sin. 

«• 

My J)rothers, away with it! do not listen to such 
teachings. These will never heal the wounded soul, or 
bind up the broken heart. Better, a thousand times 
better, the roughest of the rough ; better the sting of 
painfulest treatment “that makes earth’s smoothness 
roughbetter to be a very Philistine of the Philis¬ 
tines ; better they who are at least stern in their ungod- 
liness, not soft nor wilfvlly self-deceiving, not decked 

II 

out in sham garments of glory, not clothQfi in imitation 
goodness, not wasting time on “ taste ” for the purpose 
of forgetting they are living souls ,—^better to be 
one of these than a soft, sentimental, seductive, highly 
cultivated devil. Away with such apostlas—apostles 
of such culture! These put “ bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter,” “darkness for light, and light for dark¬ 
ness.” A postles of Culture, indeed ! apostles of Satan I 
There lies a city in the Volcian hills, half ruined 

m 
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7 low, tliough once a place of human energy. It sleeps 
and dreams in still and soothing and unearthly loveli¬ 
ness; the silent streets form now a thoroughfare for 
flowers; the houses are crept in and out with mosses, 
liclien, trailing plants, 0 ud rich and beautiful but poison- 
sheltering deaves. The very churches have renounced 
the offices of Christian worship, and weeds of rich 
luxuriance afid flowers of brightest colour make their 
place of rest and beds for nurture there: around the 
pillars of the doors they twine, deck out the ruined 
windows, carpet tho altar steps, and sleep upon the 
sacred slabs. By day there is romance of summer sun¬ 
shine, the brightness an^l weird seductive glamour of an 
enchanted world; by night—ah! when the twilight 
steals, and nigHt comes sweeping over all in folds 
o^ ever-deepening darkness, rest not there; or if you 
rest, you are beguiled within a poisoned chamber, and 
soon will be a helpless victim to the deadly malaria of 
the grave. Fit image this of those who use God’s 
fairest giffs Tor vilest uses. They preach of life, but 
Im'e to ruin—emissaries of darkness, messengers of 
death! 

Against the fitness of mere sentiment or false culture 
to deal with sin, there is a decisive protest in the ear¬ 
nestness and anguish of the Passion, an unfaltering 
judgment from the Cross of Christ. 

My brothers, never persuade yourselves you are not 
sinners because you can deck yourselves in garments of 
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“ Culture; ” never allow yourselves to imagine that sin * 
set to music, or advancing with stately rhythm of poetry 
is the less sin; never dress up your sin; to rebaptize is 
to hide its true appearance, or forget? its real name; 
never call lusts “ sweet sentinjents,” or bad, thoughts 
“ forms of intellectual development.” Look .your sin in 
the face, and subject it to some harsher treatment, for 
if you do not, you will have a sore heart at the last. 

(2) Then there is another plan, the way of what 
St. John calls repeatedly “the world.” Simply put 
your sin aside. If it does obtrude, shrug your sho|ilders, 
and make allowance for it, as “ what all men do,” or 
“ the way of the world,”—as ,if a multitude of votes 
should make darkness like the day-dawn, as if the clatter 
of a thousand voices made a musical*chord. “Be not 
over-particular,” so runs this nostrum ; “ be rcspe^- 
able, wise, serious, prudent, full of common sense ; don’t 
make too much of the gravity of sin; don’t dwell too 
much upon it; forget it if you cap; in any case conceal, 
avoid being found out, and never makt yoiir confes¬ 
sion.” This is the way of that old tradition of god¬ 
lessness, which gains strength from generations of eyil 
principles accepted, propagated, used. The secret mean¬ 
ing t% “ Take life as it is, and make the hhst of it you 
can; only never forget one rule—put God, the thought 
of Him, the very name of Him if possible, out of ‘all 
your reckoning, in living in and dealing with the 
world He made.” Well, to this there is one objectiqu. 
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It rests upon a falsehood, the falsehood that you can, 

in the long-run, be happy without God. You cannot. 

You may become ; you may grow “ respectable,” 

philosophical, callous; you may swell the crowd of 

unreality, of unbelief, of eoldness, of unlove; but at 

last, remember, of practical despair! 

For sin' so trei ted has a power to sear the heart. 

What once was bright and fregh and beautiful, in the 

clutch of unresisted sin becomes blasted and outworn. 

% 

The free heart, the brave spirit, the generous soul—once 
like the flowers in sweetness, and in brightness like the 
dawif—all, all are over, and you have a soul in binding 
slavery, the constant pressure of self-conscious fevil, and 
at last interior and dt^grading torment, in spite of all 
your callousness,—an example of that last dreadful 
^ower of conscience, to “ make cowards of us all.” 

Yes, underneath such theories there lurks a hidden 
falsehood. Men persuade themselves that ignoring sin 
is dealing with it; that, leave it, it will stand still; man 

t i 

imagines that he call go just so far as he pleases in 
w'rongdoing, and then can pause. Beware! that there 
should be such a permitted thought is itself an evidence 
•of the dangerous treachery of the human will. It is true 
—thank God!—that those who have gone wrong, waking 
to earnestness, may by grace pull up in a doWnward 
course of evil, though never without some loss, and with 
treatment of sin far other than this worldly plan—still 
none the less, if you embark on a course of evil, simply 
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ignoring the evil in it, confident that thus, and when 
you please, you can master, your sin, beware—Oh 
beware lest you find too late that your sin has mastered 
you! 

( 3 ) And now I come to .my message. Here is my 
method of dealing with your sin. It may be nard ; in 
the end it will be blessed. 

One voice says, “ Dress it up, enjoy it in a disguise 
another says, “ignore, forget.” There is yet another— 
listen and act. It pierced the heart of Matthew, the 
Jewish tax-collector, sitting and counting his ill-gotten 
gain; it won the Magdalene in her fatal beauty from^)aths 
of ruin'to a sweet womanly sorrow; it gave strength to 
the martyr boy to face the lions*, it has given the young 
courage against the fiercest artillery— 4 he artillery of 
derision; given them the courage of faithfulness anjj 
prayer; men thoughtless, passionatdj selfish, it has 
turned to earnestness, restraint, and self-forgetting; 
the indolent it has made active, the self-satisfied humble, 
the cruel tender and kind; it Ifes come, clear as a 
silver trumpet, or solemn as the sighing of’the rising 
wind, or soft and moving, like the words of one 
we love laden with tears. It has always been lov-i 
ing, and always true; it has spt.ken again and again in 

i ® 

persevering goodness, and to souls in all the varying 
degrees of human sin and human wretchedness; and 
again and again it has had the same strange magic in¬ 
fluence to make men sorry, and to make them strong. 
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—the voice of the greatest, tenderest, strongest Man, 
sounding its matchless helpfulness across long ages—of 
tenderest, strongest God, sounding its sure deliverance 
in our very souls; crying, in our extremity of forlorn¬ 
ness, “ O sinner, face to fa^ e with that sad fact—^your 
own sin—0 lonely, downcast, guilty, weary, heavy- 
laden, come, come ^into Me.” Listen, my brother; listen 
with the experience of your unsatisfying sin, listen with 
your sense of the emptiness of other remedies, listen 
with the earnest eagerness of your longing soul, listen 
with the deep submission of your longing heart; ym 
He iJ^eaks to; ym He yearns for; do not turn from 
Him ; Jesus calls you—“ Come,” He says, “come unto 
Me.” * - 

True, His words may ere now have been quoted to 
^ou in the spirit of religious tracts, or even canting 
nonsense; in a tone of empty sentiment, or forced and 
unreal feeling; but though tliu may—rightly enough— 
have been meaningless to you, yet there is a meaning 
in His Own loving summons, “ Come, come unto Me.” 

“ Com'o unto Me.” Can we doubt the serious and 
practical meaning of such an invitation ? Surely here 
?ls no poetry, no language of mere metaphorical rhetoric, 
no invitation to mental athletics, leaving character un- 
touched, unchanged. No; countersigned and empha¬ 
sised as it is by the Blood of the Passion, it is a decisive 
verdict that the one way for human life to find its rest 
and perfection is to listen and “ come.” 
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III. 
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Again we ask, What d&es it mean ? Ask what does 
the parent mean, who calls the undutiful child to aban- 
don wrong and rebellion, %nd return to a heart that 
aches for him with patient love. Ask what a strong 
heart means when, after some cloud has swept between 
it and a heart that was dearer than life to it, it has in 
noble penitence begged forgiveness, and prayed the one 
so loved with passionate longing to “ come.” There 
is a movement of spirit to spirit, there is an approach of 
the soul to its Saviour, which can only be invited the 
cry of tSTesus, “ Come unto Me.” He means certainly 
that submission of heart and will, that upspringing of 
longing and desire towards His living person, which ex¬ 
presses itself, which declares its activity of motion, ii^ 
longing for, loving, imitating; nay, moj?e than imitating 
—groioing into —those Divine lines of motive and feel- 
ing, and act and habit, which constituted the subtle 
traits of what we dare, with deep reverence, to call His 
“character.” ' 

The soul “ comes ” to Jesus, to be taught, indeed, by 
His teaching; “ comes ” to Him, to be. fed, indeed, on His^ 
life; “ comes,” indeed, to be pardoned by His boundless 
pity ;Vv“ comes” to be guided in its perplexed and 
darkened journey; but the act of “ coming ” must be the 
free act of the free will of the creature, using the assist 
tance offered by the grace of God; the submission of 
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hnart and thought and will to the tone and temper of 
inner life and outer conduct sanctioned and exhibited 
in the Saviour. 

Yes, brethren, we come to Him by that bowing of 
spirit—at once an act of worship and of effort to be like 
Him—^thu,t bowing of spirit before His heavenly-minded- 
ness which Is due. ^The soirl sees what, indeed, the unbe¬ 
liever liimsclf can scarcelv deny—in that life a tone of 

•ift 

higher, purer* kind than has been ever seen on earth 
before; humility so deep as to touch the heart, and yet no 
want of direct, incisive, unbending strength; a mind full 
of meditations on the highest things which can engage 
man’s attention, and yet, so to speak, endowed with con¬ 
stant and practical common sense; a moral sense so truly 
balanced tliat condemnation of wickedness was severe 
when needed; yet never a lack of the tendcrest human 
pity. Here the ioul wakens to see tlie constant, deep, 
sti ong sense of another world, not vanishing in dreamy 
S(mtiment, but thrown into practical working form, to 
meet the demands of duty in tSe details of common life; 
and over a love all-controlling, all-subduing, all- 
illuminating, self-forgetting, energetic, tender, strong, 
harmonising a whole character into a type of universal 
beauty and nsefidness, good for all time. 

Seeing tliis with the inner eye of the real so f, the 
human spirit wakens to some measure of love, fitful, 
frail, alas! and failing, but real—^for "We needs must 
love the highest when we see it ; ” and in love it moves 
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to Him in worship, in devotion, in desire to submit, 
itself, its all, to Him. This, this is to “ come.” 

Sometimes it is by the* slow advance of a sweet, pure 
spirit, gradually, gently, growing into the love of good¬ 
ness, finding it in the pcrswvd tie of the “ love of Jesus ” 
—^the religious experience of innocent, duty-loving souls. 
So St. John; so many a child of Go^. Sonletimes it is 
by the swift revelation of that long-sought-for—at last 
seen to be only, yet completely, in Him. * So St. Paul j 
so other men (in their degree) of high moral purpose, 
finding the living heart they need in Him. Sometimes 
it is by sudden flashing on the spirit of the sinher of 
his owfi degraded baseness, the folly of his madness, the 
vileness of his evil, seen in “the Light of the World;” 
and then the joy in sorrow of seeing in Him a Saviour 

it 

to lift him from his degradation and despair. So in Sj. 
Peter; so in the Magdalene; so, my bi'other, in most of 
us—wakened to hatred of sin. But, in each case, this 
is certain. They who “come” find in Him “a real 
Presence,” an active iffe; spirit strikes Spirit, the 
weak and lonely soul of the creature neSu« support 
from the Being of beings Who made it; it “ comes,” 
and finds rest in Christ. Ah! listen to, think of the 
glorious, the needed, the blessed summons, “Come 
unto^e” 
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IV. 

This is, indeed, another way of saying, “ Beach forth 
to Christ with | 0 ith.” Tor faith is a fresh capacity in 
the soul, a new power of spiritual vision; it is its own 
evidcncd; just as in things of sense we say “seeing is 
believing,’’ it practically opens to a man wider land¬ 
scapes than those of this life, ^nd the awful realities of 
another world. Above all, by it the soul sees and 
“ comes ” to Christ; and, let us remember, it has real 
power just because it is no mere mental act; it enlists 
in iHb service heart and will quite rs much as under¬ 
standing; there is moral power in it; it afreets, it 
changes character; and' so it is that Scripture says “ by 
faith we are saved.” But there is one attitude of a 
^‘faithful” soul which is especially described as 
“ coming to Christ ” in the case of a sinner j ust 
wakened to the hideousness of sin. 

My brothers, I repeat it: to “ come to Jesus,” you 
are not required to perform mental athletics, or to force 
your fediings, or to “ believe that you are saved,” and 
thereby insure '* safety.” There is a miserable unreality 
•about this class of teaching, which has tended to 
alienate aP that is robust in human character from 
Christianity, because they have been led to ideiftify it 
with such travesties of the Gospel of Christ. No; but 
“ Sinne”, come unto Me ” at least means this: When 
you see your God wrapped in the fair frail folds of 
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your human nature, and over them thrown—in His 
deep humility—the garments of the grave ; wh(>n you 
see Him by some mysterious necessity—if indeed He is 
to deliver humanity—nailed to a Cross of anguish, 
bleeding, broken, scorned—^it least, then, to “come” 
must mean a joining hands with the moral temper, to 
be readily and eagerly obedient to the spiritual temper 
shown by Him upon the. Cross; and therefore, because 
He was broken with anguish for evil, you, when you 
are sorry—truly, sternly, heartily sorry—for sin—then, 
then only, then certainly, “ come to Christ.” To come 
to Jesus is to repent. 

“ Truly and sternly! ” Yes, it is possible you may, 
before now, have had a passing sentiment on the 
subject—this will not do. I heard a little lad one 
day go singing, through sun and shadow, in a Florence 
street, “ O Death, how dreadful! 0 Eternity, how 
strange 1 ” And putting my hand upon his head, I 
a.sked him, “ My son, wjiat know you of Death and 
Eternity ? what experience have y6u had of the sad and 
strange ? ” With a bright smile, the curly-headed little 
fellow answered, “ Only a little meditation, sir, the senti¬ 
ment of the moment; that is what people say.” Yes^ 
and in religion, dear friends, there may be t|ie “ senti¬ 
ment H)f the moment,” or the hoUow echo of “what 
people saybut real “ coming ” to our Master—seeing 
He is a Master crucified—^is no sentiment; penitence 
must be honest, real, stem, and deep. 
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"For first it is a sorrow of heart and will—no mere 
play of feeling, springftig from a sense of contrast 
between our sin and His perfect goodness, springing 
from gratitude* for His individual devotion to our 
wellbeing, springing from •a sense of the real beauty 
of goodness, and the treachery of our betrayal, spring¬ 
ing in fact frqpa the love of God. 

And in it ^here is at least implicitly the readiness to 
confess our sins. Whether the Church’s system has or 
has not been always wisely used in this is nothing to 
the ^oiiit; the abuse of any good thing is no argu¬ 
ment against the wise use of it, and the restrained but 
emphatic manner in which the Church of England, as 
every part of the Christian Church, teaches the blessing 
of Confession, Jis another instance of how true she 
^s to the Bible, and how true to fact. 

Unconfessed sins, especially if of a serious character, 
are not only subject to Qo^^^iatural punishments, but 
are also haunted always by t^;e spectre of a great fear. 
Further, if uuconfessed, sin flourishes and is strong. 
Sin—like some poisonous plants—^grows luxuriant in 
darkness; real penitence implies a willingness to confess 
* our sins. It implies, further, a x^^irpose fixed, with all 
the will at our disposal, as regards the sins wo know of, 
to try to lead a different life. It does not pled^ us to 
.immediate success in every particular; certainly not— 
but it does to the effort and readiness, in the strength of 
Christ, to try. 
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Further, brethren, remember such “ coming ” to Christ 
is the highest m«aiiliiiess. ■> 

One of the favourite rusd of the devil is to persuade 
men that there is something “ manly ” and “ independ¬ 
ent ” in habitual submission to the dictates of selfish¬ 
ness, in calmly acc^uiescAng in being “ tied and bound 
with the chain of our sins.” Believe me, it is the strong 
heart that can truly sorrow for its sin, the strong 
heart that sets its purpose firmly to a new and more 
earnest effort; a coward finds no difficulty in con¬ 
cealing his iniquity, it needs the heart of a man to 
help him to make his confession. When you told 
that lie which lives in your memory, from fear of “ what 
people might say; ” when you surrendered to temptation^ 
to self-indulgence, impurity, vain-glory; when you led 
that other wrong by your example; when you added 
yet one more sin to thai© poor lost life by gratifying 
your passion; when you sneered at religiojj^ or main¬ 
tained the silence of shame about prayer or reverence in 
the face of “ fools ” who scorned religious duty, saying 
in their heart there was no Grod; when in the excite¬ 
ment of society or work, in the drawing-room, in the 
office, at the dinner-table, you dared not traverse 
statements to which your conscience gave the lie—ther' 
then indeed you played the coward. 

But like Paul, strong to withstand evil, fearless of the 
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• world, yet broken into teara at the thought of the men 
and women he “.sought*and slew,” at the thought of 
the anguish and constancy in Stephen’s dying eyes; 
like Augustine, calm and tn.stful with the Vandals at 
the gates of Hippo, yet shedding bitter tears at the 
thought of his own sin; so you, when you conquer self; 
when you restrain ungovernable impetuosity; when 
you are not forgetful of the claims of others upon you, 
and of the claims of God ; when you point your finger 
with unflinching determination to the Past, and say, 
“ This one, that one, would have been better but for me; 
but for my act or my omission, this or that society, at 
home, at school, at college, in life, would have been of 
higher tone but for my submission to its dicta ; this 
conscience of mine would have been cleaner, and the 
mind easier, but for this or that unworthy choice; ” 
and then, face to face with the highest goodness, realise 
Christ’s agony as a witness tes God’s view of sin and 
its consequence,— then, when you turn in sincerity of 
sorrow, and reality of* confession, and firmness of en¬ 
deavour for a better life—then indeed you are playing 
the man. 

* Penitence is Manfulness because it is Truth. 

Ah ! my brother, face your sin. If you do not get 
rid of it, you are like the miserable prisoner chained 
to^a decaying corpse; but if you do—Oh 1 brighter than 
the breaking of the morning which brings hope after a 
night of crisis by a sad sick-bed ; sweeter than the first 
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drops of rain in a suii-scorclied thirsty land; more • 
blessed than the glory of^the sunlight, giving hope of the 
abating of the toini)est after a night of ocean storm, is 
the heart of a true, a penitent Christ'an, wlio has laid 
his sins at the feet of Christ! 

“ Labouring and heavy laden, 

Wanting strength in time of ne(*«l, 

Fainting onfthe way from hunger, 

Bread of Life, on Thee we feed.”' 

Face your sin then, fight it. Be in earnest, be sorry, 
give it up, play the man. Strive ; you will find it hard, 
but t!^ere is help, and it is possible;—the Passion 
decides that you need assistance, that you—your own 
self—are of incalculable value, that in Christ you will 
find all blessing, if you seek Him in faith and 
repentance. Blessed Master, give us grace to he«r 
and to obey Thy summons, " Come, sinner, come 
unto Me.*' 

My brother, point ty point we have touched to¬ 
gether some of those footprints, it may^b^of serious 
warning, but certainly of unspeakable consolation, left 
to us all by the Son of Man in His redemptive suf¬ 
fering ; but we cannot, it may be hoped, pass from the 
Passion week to the closer contemplation of that 
greatest fact of human history, shrouded by the clouds 
and illumined by the sunlight of the Holy Week and 
Easter Bay, without feeling always and everywhere 
the lasting power of mysterious acts of Eedemption. 
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^ For, indeed, these acts bring God and His creatures 
into close and blessed co^imuuion, give force to prayer 
and strength to sacrutuents* slaughter Death the 
Destroyer, and brighten the vision of eternal life. We 
cannot surely enter upon su(;h a siiason without seeing 
always and everywlK're some flash of those eternal 
principles of Patience, Humility, Courage, Self-sacrifice, 
which unite men to one another, and renew them in 
the image of God, 

And if it is so, can we turn from the thought of 
that supreme love and sorrow, without some upspring- 
ing oft a lol'ty and legitimate ambition to rise nearer 
to our splendid destiny, and ourselves to be better 
men ? We cannot, it may be hoped, fail to have re¬ 
kindled within us some fresh desire to help the labour¬ 
ing souls of our*fellow-sinners to a happier future by 
holier life. 

And if so, we ought to remember with suitable 
resolve that such desires and such ambitions need 
never in any one of us be passing breezes of fleeting 
emotion, nc.,.d never be inoperative. We may—^yes we 
may—let us at once remember, lay aside “ the sin that 
tJoth so easily beset us,” and by the power of the 
Passion, and through the victory of the Precious 
Blood, become what we are meant to be—each in his 
measure—a servant of our Master, a representative of 
liis unspeakable goodness, forwarding, energetically 
forwarding, the kingdom of Christ. 
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Oil! what wc may be, let us acknowledge we ouglit 
to bo; what we ought to be, let us here aud now deter¬ 
mine by His grace we wi41 be. 

May He in His imabating strength and unchanging 
tenderness doep(‘n our ])eiiitGnce, reininrce our resolu¬ 
tion, strengtlien us in struggle, support us i.i sorrow, 
be to us here a Pattern and a Saviour; and liercaftcr, 
when, after our little day of life, we are called to His 
presence, our exceeding great reward. 



C&e -IDeciieiion on tbe Petsenerance 

of tbe ^oui. 

‘•Abide in Me.’ —St. John xv. 4. 

T he Passion of Clirist, my friends, is a summary, a 
*synopsi8, of His severe, and tender and fruitful 
teaching, and—in a fallen world—an appropriate close 
to His matchless life. *’ As Christ avowed principles, 
and showed, as Jar as we could bear to see, the mys- 
Wries of our relation to Cod and the facts of another 
world, so those principles He lived right out to their 
uttermost consequence of self - sacrifice, and those 
revelations He emphasised ai'd countersigned by His 
death. “ 

Thus He has decided matters for us which require 
deciding. The soul of man finds itself—so to speak— 
*in certain situations in which decisions are important. 
It is, gene|;ally speaking, aware at least that it is in a 
strange world, to the trials and temptations of which 
it feels itself wholly inadequate; further, it is con¬ 
scious of itself, and that it must work upon, and in¬ 
fluence itself; then it is face to face with the mystery 
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of sill, and that requires wise treatment; and finally 
here and now, we see it in oTic situation wLicli it is 
important to estimate, and in which Christ Crucified 
has something to decide. 

In those former situations decision is clear :—(1) 
The soul needs God, and He is found in Christ; above 
all, in Christ Crucified. (2) The ”^alue of the soul 

knows no measui’e but Vhe greatness of Christ’s sacri- 

» » 

fice; we may seek many tilings, but none must we 
cling to if it costs us our soul. (3) Sin must be dealt 
with, or it will be the soul’s ruin; and there is one 
way of dealing with it,—and that is, by faitli and 
repentance, coming to Christ. 

How, a further step. The 'soul awakening to the 
world, the soul facing itself, the sou] facing its sin, 
finds decisions for its duty in the Cross. Having conn 
to Christ in sincerity, the soul is face ‘to face with the 
fact of an onward journpy, with the possibility of a 
Christian course. " Is jthere," it asks, “ is there a 
decisive answer in the Passion oh the possibility and 
method of a holy life ?” Let us see. 


I. 

Brethren, the earlier moments of sincere repentance 
and conscious conversion are sad though sweet—I say 
this broadly; but not meaning, dear friends, to dog- 
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matiso about “ conversion ” in any narrow sense. God 
fulfils Himself in many*ways in many souls. Do not 
let us attempt to narrow Him down; but this, with 
reverence, we may say : whenever, slowly or suddenly, 
or once or often, we turn to God with will and purpose, 
whenever we realise Ihe existence of a higher life, 
when the darkness of this world is replaced by the 
tender twiljght of a better \ope, or (to use another 
figure) when the unhealthy artificial lights of this 
world are outflared by the breaking of a pure and 
heavenly dawn ; when a man begins to realise that he 
does not live for these passing moments and these 
vanishing dreams; that, having done wrong, that may 
be cancelled in Christ’s Absolution, and he may yet do 
right; when h^ awakens up to something of his place, 
iiiis work, the resultant of all his acts and omissions in 
Ids character ; wdien he begins to feel that final conse¬ 
quences are accumulating therc^ not to be known or 
measured in the office, in ^he drawing-room, in the 
usual round of work* where custom and habit rule, but 
only in fulness in an eternal world ; when he is won by 
the beauty of goodness, and surrenders to the love of 
’ God—then, then, face to face with Christ’s work, flying 
to his Saviour, he “rejoices in hope”—he has, yes he 
has, at least a touch of heavenly joy. 

After such times there comes many a change. 
Heaven just now seemed open; but now it is closed and 
^guarded with brazen doors; now is felt the hard insist- 
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ance of the circumstances of ordinary life, the freezing 
arrest placed on spiritual delight by the state of things 
as they are, the “ dash of cold water ” on our glowing 
hopes. Tt is well. You and I, my brother men, cannot 
live simply in a first cntlmsiasm; it was, perhajjs, a 
great enthusiasm, that first spring of sorrow and truth, 

f 

that repentance, that confession. !Nc.> no ; Christianity 
is worth more than to bo*gazed at as a glorious picture ; 
if it is anything, it is a working x^rinciple. We saw our 
sin, we heard Christ’s decision, we acted accordingly; 
we repented, we came to Him ; and then, what then ? 

PM ♦ 

Turn then to another decision. Face to face with 
onward struggle, we ask, O Crucified Master, Is there— 
and, if so, what is—the hope an^l method of a holy life ? 


IT. 

Now the crucifixion of*-Christ is a transaction in a 
mysterious sphere; we cannot grasp its full meaning, 
as we cannot grasp the full force of such words as 
eternity,” “ infinity,” " space.” If the mind allows 
itself to become conceited or mocking—as has often been' 
the case in unbelief—^then it is easy to repr/3sent it in 
grotes4ue and sacrilegious ways—to miss all its meaning, 
and refuse its blessings; for mockery is the child of 
ignorance and vanity, and the mother of darkness; and 
reverence is the herald of light and of the morning. 
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The Passion is a mysterious tratisac.tion, dealing with 
facts of tremendous signTficanc^e. We know enough to 
know that the full meaning of these facts, which have 
created tlie iicctftsity for such a sacrifice, is something 
far surj- fj^ssiug our pre^sent* ken ; and that the know¬ 
ledge of tJi^s alone should make us very serious, very 
earnest, very •watchful, very full of holy fear and 
determined effort in all that touches human sin. Out 
of such truth comes a further: namely this, Christ in 
Himself, llis life. His death. His whole being, as it is 
now ^nriched with the power and experience of the 
Passion—Christ is necessary for man. His a|*ts and 
sufferings are needed powers for our deliverance and 
well-being; we may have a close share in them. We 
ought, thcrofor(5 to fail in no effort or duty which 
insures the receiving of that share ; the Passion, by all 
its mysteries of hint and statement and reserve decides 
this duty, and says as plainly in vigorous acts, as He 
Himself said in earnest word ' If you are to go on in tlie 
Christian course, the method of a life-growing persever¬ 
ing towards holiness is, “ Abide in Me.” 

Now there are three thoughts which, at the thresh- 
old of our subject, may help us on. 

(1) The Christian life is a chequered scene of light 
and shadow, a journey subject to startling and depress¬ 
ing change. 

There are days when the sunlight dreams down the 
^clefts of the Apennines in exhaustless wealth of be- 
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wildering beauty. The most rugged peaks are rose- * 
tipped or purple or golden, according to the background 
of light and colour against which the Great Artist had 
set their place; the olives move, no' longer now in 

garments of grey mourning, but in the soft drapery oi 

<1 ^ 

summer, with a shimmer of silver and showei^sof dancing 
light-drops, sliaken, so it sieems, froili streams of liquid 
radiance, in which the^ are bathing, by the passing 
touches of the caressing wind; the lizard basks in pant¬ 
ing delight beneath the sun’s rays, or darts across the 
path like a sudden flash of variegated enamel aijc^ gold; 
the flogt^ers dream in tlie sunlight, or sleep in the shadow 
—the marigold and sweet narcissus, the wild rose and 

r 

cyclamen, the lily and the myrtle, the dark anemone and 
golden broom—all deepen or lighten tl»3 bloom of their 
beauty under the soothing of the shadow or the gilding 
of the sun; the ferns in sheltered crevices, massed in 
plumes of moving softness, the foxglove peeping round 
the rock, the gractiful •falling ivy, and the tender 
wandering vine—all, all lend their touch of soberness 
or smiling to complete the magic dream of a land of 
summer; the Campanili of the mountain churches peer 
up above the rock and point to heaven, the cool spaces 
within the frescoed naves, with mouldering columns, 
antiqrfe mosaics, age-worn altars, invite to refreshing 
shelter from the burning day; the voices of the workerr 
that come up from the terrace of the vignas, or mingle 
indistinctly on the breeze from the assembly in the 
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village streets; the goat bells that tell of human 
labour, the church bells th^t call to thought and 
prayer—and away alovc the gorges of the mountain, 
the azure of th:*- arching dome of heaven, and hcyoncL 
tliesc llie burnished opal of the stretch of level sea 
—all combine, in man, in nature, to whisper the poet’s 
dream of brigl'tncas and peace. 

Can we ftw'get then that the night falls with deathly 
chill? Can we forget that the wind comes carrying 
clouds of darkness, the bearer of destructive storm ? Can 
we f(^get that the frost will cut the flowers, and the 
blight destroy the grapes before the vintage is due ? 
Can we fail to remember that the nestling homes of 
beauty and peace to the eye of the passing travellers 
mean often human toil and human sorrow, grinding 
5»overty and corrupting sin ? It would be wrong not 
to rejoice in the sunlight: still, life is earnest, we may 
not forget the shadow. 

The Christian life has its duys of dawning glory, and 
its nights of chill; Do not, do not be disheartened 
because you, like others, must feel the chill and face 
the darkness. Eepentant, converted, who have turned 
with a will to your Master, remember the Christian life, 
though blessed, its ups and downs, its sunlight 
and shadow, its fair flowers and withered leaves, along 
the path of its journey: all the more valuable is His 
command to ahida in Him, all the more helpful when 
the dark day comes. 
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(2) And again, there is nothing in this to astonish ' 
or perplex. The experience of life has proved that 
it is to be expected—the experience of the lives of 
commonplace Christians, and the experience of the 
saints. Still in onr struggle—nay, by the very terms 
of the struggle—we are “ in the world.” True, there are 
times of high, calm thought, and Ifetter purposes, and 
clearer vision ; but ther?*. is an atrnosph(i?’e of fashion 
and custom, and thought and principle, which creates 
difficulties and pooh-poohs enthusiasm, and paralyses 
effort, and pulls us down. You will be warned gainst 
religio^j-s enthusiasm, because sometimes it has been 


hollow; you will still have fo hear God misrepre¬ 


sented, because man, in his conceit, fancies that he 


ought to be in a position to fathom ali ditliculties and 
reconcile all apparent contradictions at a glance. Yoiti 
will still be told that the really cleverest people do not 


set much store by the Brtjle, or see much use in prayer. 
You will still be urged ^o fall in with the " rank and 
file” of decent-living people, who do not think any 
too much of religion ; to “ see life ”—that is, in some 


measure, to practise sin; to take no trouble about church 


and sacraments and prayer; to be a “ fool,” if you like, 
in the sense of Scripture, saying in your heart “ there 
is no^God,” but on no account to be a “fool,” in the 
sense of the mass around you, saying that you will net 
take public opinion as the standard of truth. * You will 
find, in fact, that still there is “ the world and that 
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« —though as a Christian you must not flatter it, and 
you must not fear—still *that it is hard to avoid it, hard 
to overcome; that to do that requires stern determina- 
nation and earnest effort; and then there comes the 
cheering, bracing voice of yt)ur Master One way only 
—one to persevere in your struggle—Abide in Me.” 

Ah! the battle thickens. Just because you are 
really strivi^ig, the emnny strivhig tenfold more. 
Now you are conscious of sudden and strange tempta¬ 
tions, such as never came merely ou^ of your own 
lieart; temptations arising from subtle untruths of 
character, to acts half hidden, and so, dangerous; of 
selfish self-seekings, which chill and destroy the energy 
of love; to views of li?e practically incompatible with 
the claims of Christ and the needs of the world, claims 
«ud neeils for your service. Now your eyes are wider 

s 

open to what evil is—no mere fashion or habit, but 
the rebellion of the creature against goodness, and 
evidently advanced by no me/’c chance combination of 
favouring circumstances, but by the malice and activity 
of a living and perverted Will. You are conscious 
now that Satan is, and tempts you in right earnest; 
*“the prince of the power of the air, the spirit now 
working in the children of disobedience is no longer 
a dream or a pretence ; he is withstanding you ih your 
^ruggle; now you hear with thankfulness the decision 
of the method of continued victory—“ Abide in Me.’* 
Ah! beware of him—of Satan; but obey Christ and 
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fear not. Beset you may be by bad thoughts, attracted 
by seducing enticements, the subject of fierce tempta¬ 
tions, even exposed to persecutions in modem life as real 
but more veiled and subtle than once t^iey were. Well, 
be not astonished ; fight ydu must, and if in earnest, 
and realising danger, listen again to the encouraging 
summons, Abide in Me." 

And then you find how all evil around you is 
reinforced, is aided by the treachery of your own 
lieart, the rebellion of your own flesh; how tried you 
are by varying and undisciplined temper, by fierce 
and unregulated desire; how you see before you a 
vision of true manliness, of self-restraint, of truth and 
simplicity, of earnest grasp of the sacredness of duty, 
and the nobility of labour, and the seriaus and balanced 
effort to put life to its true uses; and how you fed 
within you a power drawing you to falseness, baseness, 
a counterfeit manliness ••which is unmanly; how you 
feel “ the flesh.” Ah ! hliAs indeed must still be fought 
in the Christian struggle, and with it come out all 
sorts of perplexities, “mixed questions” of right and 
wrong, hard to decide: “Is it consistent with Chris¬ 
tian simplicity to do this act ?”—“Is it right to allow 
this amusement ?”—“ Can I wisely permit such a pur¬ 
suit?'' and so on. Well, brave soul, all this is to be 
expected, and “ever the worst turns the best to the 
brave,” if you listen and obey the decision of the Cruci¬ 
fied, “ Abide in Me.” 
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(3) And this third thought must never be forgotten. 
Two of the boldest calls* and claims upon human alle¬ 
giance ever made w(ire tliese* of Christ: “ Come unto 
Me;” “ Abide iij Me.” No other religious teacher ever 
dared to use such language, and language less deter¬ 
mined and decisive is useless for man. 

Take thb measure of that thought. Such daring 
utterances as these are indetvd the outcome of truly 
human strength and penetrating human sympathy. It 
is the strength of indeed a heroic manhood that daringly 
confronts our encroaching danger. It is also the voice 
of huSian sympathy, world-embracing. Those who have 
dim perceptions and languid imaginations and cold 
hearts neither realise hor feel with human struggle. 
These are the voices of a true human heart, as the 
j^'assion is an act of strong human courage. 

But such cries would be an insult to our troubled 
souls if only the cries of a 'man. However deep the 
sympathy they betoken, their very decisiveness would 
be but a measure of the madness of any mere man who 
dared thus to speak. 

These, my friends, these are the voices of God, 
•God wrapped in the nature of struggling humanity, 
robed also in the garments of the grave, showing man 
as much of the mystery as man’s mind can bear, 
penetrating Himself to the very depth, by actual per¬ 
sonal contact, of man’s extremest sorrow; He, Son of 
Man, Son of God, He, with His awful unbeginning life; 
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limiting Himself to the trials and conditions of our 
nature, He has a right, as none other, to lay down, as 
the method of advance in holiness, this decision of His 
life and Passion, “ Abide in Me.” 


III. 

V 

And now you naturally inquire, my brother, “ What, 
in the name of common sense, what do you mean ?” 

I answer—not exhaustively indeed, but ■without 
hesitation ,—this is meant. Broadly speaking, to abide 
in Christ is this; to endeavour to maintain, and not 
to impair, as far as our efforfe go, the living union 
with our Saviour, which is the gift of Christ to the 
soul—in His Church on earth. To be a living member 
of His Church, His Body, is to be in union with Him, 
the Head; to maintain that living membership is to 
“ abide” in Him. 

Yes; but you say, Answer mere explicitly.” Well, 
to maintain that membership requires (1) that we follow 
His example, and (2) that we obey His plain commands. 

Now let us get nearer still: how is this to be really 
done ? 

ii. 

We^y, (1) we abide in Christ by the guidance and 
government of thought. Thought is more or less active 
in us all. At times it seems to escape us, and flee 
from us with lightning speed, but thought may and 
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.must bo (iiscipliiied. It is possible to encourage a tone 
of purified and elevated, thought. In the region of 
thought, isolated acts repeated* create habit, and habits 
cultivated constit/iule character. It is possible to grow 
in lialdts of pure, just,high-U)iied thought; of thoughts 
of kindness and charity, of goodness and truth. Guard 
your thoughts. And thercfor(‘, since books are only the 
record of the thoughts of men *e/ho have thought before 
you, be careJiil in your reading. Do not stain your 
thought by touches of corruption, by reading bad books. 
Guard your gaze. Guard yourself in conversation. You 
must Bb in an evil world, you need not be 0 / it; a high, 
pure, noble lone of thought may be cultivated, n’orget 
not the wisdom of some d^evotional reading, of the Holy 
Gospels, or the wise writings of the servants of God, to 
li|t your thoughts from things of earth to higher things. 
In your dealings with life, with literature and art, and 
social opportunities, and daily^ duty, with yourself in 
lonely moments, remember—O remember—the apostolic 
injunction: “Whatsoewer things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso¬ 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good repute; if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Here is a I’eal interior duty and effort; do it, at least 
attempt it, and abide in Christ. 

(2) And then, too, well may we abide in Him by dis¬ 
ciplined eiibrts of Will. 
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My brothers, of all things remember that wishing 
is one thing, and willing quite another. Strength of 
passion, too, is often and falsely taken for strength of 
character. This depends upon a wisely guided and 
determined will. Passion enslaves and sweeps a man 
before it; will—exalted, disciplined will- -conquers 
passion, and frees a man. How much greater advance 
in goodness and duty w.»uld be made by many a soul 
if the feebleness of half-dreamy wishes towards good¬ 
ness were changed into the vigour of a determined 
will! The law of Habit here, too, is powerful. The 
habit grows of willing to do or leave undone; iJnd in 
the great battle of good and evil, the habit of choosing 
and determining in the right—light definitely and prac¬ 
tically—may by grace be fostered, as well as the evil 
and cowardly habit of giving in. Turn a deaf ear to the 
clamour of self and passion ; brace your will in follow¬ 
ing your Master; at least let “ to will be present with 
you.” “ How to do ” yon may not “ find ” in yourself, 
but you will be on the sure way to it. This, by fixing 
your will in goodness, to will with reasonableness and 
resolution on points of duty—tliis is to “ abide in 
Christ.” 

(3) Abide in Me.” Go into broader thoughts, yet 
surely quite intelligible. Then there is in our Master’s 
life and death a temper, there breathes through His 
whole character a spirit, which we, His people, may, if 
we will, catch in our measure by constant contact with 
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Christ. Tii&re indeod was lairiiestness beyond all words 
ill intensity, and with *t a sweetness and gentleness 
never austere. TJ^ere, too, such hatred of evil as knew 
no treaty with ft;, and yet such kindly and reassuring 
love to sinners; devotion and seriousness; unswerv¬ 
ing principle and regulated refusal to palter with duty 
or truth ; high, and awful thoughts of another world ; 
and witli thupe, comprehensive sympathy, perfect large- 
heartedness, interest in all that seemed human, simpli¬ 
city and yiractical dealing wdth the daily concerns of 
life, ^riio gentle courtesy, the largeness of thought, 
tlie entire self-forgetting, the perfectly balanced senti¬ 
ment, the nnllinchiug fearlessness which at once won 
the high-born and wealthy and rebuked their selfishness 
and ))ettiness oft aim. Then the sweet sympathy, the 
Itumlile forgetfulness of self, the liigli view of man as 
man, the absence of pride in what most men are proud of 
—cch'hrity, or learning, or culture; the deep sense of 
the dignity and greatness of wnat is human, and of the 
goodness and moral elevation ])ossible to all; above all, 
the .sense at once of eternity and of the plainest duties 
of common life; tliese both won and comforted, and 
rebnlitul the discontented murmurings of the poor. 
Such a ch^ilractcr, in fact, as has not once in its perfect 
round of goodness been seen in this world was evident 
rlways in Christ. All! by the patient struggle that 
makes up the Christian’s inner life, by striving earnestly, 
faithfully, to catch something of 11 is spirit and temper. 
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some of llis firmness and j'-eiitleiiess, iriitli and con- 
sidcratonoss, dutiful effort in cbmmon things, and hea- 
venly-n]indcdness, His tenderness and His strength,— 
thus, thus wo may “ abide in Him.” «• 

IJrethren, in nur onward struggle, do not forget there 
will be times of conscious weakness; then, tlichiX, is we 


must set our Master before us, and try ;noro than over 
to live ill His spirit. If we do—it is the experience of 


TIis servants—there soon follows a consciousness of 


advance, of achievement, in a strength not our own ; it 
is the blessed result of abiding in Christ. 

Indeed, also, if you abide in Him, this too will grow 
upon you—a belief in and love of goodness, and the 
(lying out of another temper—cynicism—which is the 
temiier of the world. 

(4) But this, further, is involved, and we must not 
omit to notice it, in faithfulness to Christ’s example: 
loyalty to work and duty, and, if need be, a readiness 
to suffer. Idleness is tfie mother of vice and cruelty, 
of distorted views, of self-pity and worldly cynicism, 
of toidium vitca, enervating weariness, alternations of 
sensuous excitement and deep despondency. Work, 
God’s appointed discipline for man, is a great correc¬ 
tive; and interior work, the work of thought and effort 
for others, a work possible to those whom health or cir¬ 
cumstances hinder from physical exertion; those teacji 
2 Mtience ,—that comprehensive expression for x’fissive 
virtue, the creation of the crucifix, the method by 
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t^race—for most of us in life, for all of us in dying— 
to abide in Christ. 


III. 

r hasten on. To abide in Christ nlso means to obey 
Jlis commawls,—His conunnuds 1 mean as to actual 
religions duty, as the means of contact with Him, 
through which He makes Himself an inward gift. 

(1) This we do by faitJi fulness in prayer. The work 
of the Spirit of God is to keep us in union with Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit is given “ to them that ask Him.” 
Prayer is the voice of !^ope ; it is an effort of under- 
•standing, will, affection, dealing with the highest things, 
l^rayer is also a power. Whatever else you do, or leave 
undone, never neglect to pray. It is the intercourse of 
the soul with God; it is the willing entrance into the 
most exalted society; and juot as when we associate 
with cultivated minds they affect us by their charm, 
and impress us by their contact, so the soul grows in 
lifdy habits of Christ-like goodness by prayer. Prayer 
also brings down grace; grace is the partaking of the 
Divine Nature ; by it we abide in Christ. 

And if we “ live more nearly as we pray”—^that is, in 
fact, what the Bible calls “ praying without ceasing,”— 
we thus extend the temper and principle of prayer 
through the homely duties of every day. Therefore, let 
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US not willingly allow ourselves to rise from our knees 
in deep devotion and coptact with God, and then hin¬ 
der Christ’s abiding presence in u£j by evil temper, 
rough words, selfish and unloving thou<|hts towards our 
fellow-men. * *' 

(2) And Sacraments are the channels of Ills abidiiij. 
Presence. In a thousand wavs He boivos to us ; l)ut 
these are appointed means, wlicne there ^ no doubt 
He is. 

Terribly is the tone of life injured when wo only half 
believe our Master’s words, when first we ask, " Ifow 
can w^fter, how can bread and wine, convey grace, or 
be the channel of His Presence ? ” and then decide 

I 

they are more or less appropriate reminders of His 
Presence, and nothing more. ‘ 

Brethren, we have passed out of Judaism, out of 
region of shadow and symbol, into full Christian 
privilege, into the land of'fact. Christ is with us—His 
Presence, luiman and divine, is real, not imaginary, in 
His Own sweet Sacrament. Repentant and faithful, 
be devout communicants, that “ under the form of bread 
and wine ” ye may receive and abide in Christ. 


IV. 

Ah! it is when we see life with eyes wide open that 
this decision becomes to us serious and strengthening. 
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Once we saw but the outside of things, now the real 
vision. Man, with vast capacities of intellect and 
heart, with a possible dignity'and greatness all his own, 
is placed in co^jicPitions which are not to be forgotten, 
for they cannot be overstepped, but within tlie limits of 
his bein^f and his oppor<iunity, he is able for great things, 
either good or evil. Then there is human society, as it 
is ill itself ;^(allowing, generously Jind thankfully, for all 
great improvements, for a higher tone in public duty 
and private life, for a more rooted respect, on the whole, 
for the rights of others;) still, still there is evident to 
us—ff in earnest we enter the battle,—beneath, and 
sometimes above the common front of society—a vast 
serried mass of the folces of evil. We see lives im¬ 
poverished by^ discontent and rebellion, instead of 
enriched by effort; narrowed by selfishness, instead of 
enlarged by sacrifice; poverty in its hopeless depression, 
vice in enslaving tyranny, wealth in its debasing self¬ 
ishness—a vast, dense mass o'" foes, implacable, terrible, 
through which a Christian has to cleave his way, and 
which it is his business and calling to diminish and 
destroy. And then how we shudder when we dare to 
• look wdthin!—these darkened hearts of ours, these 
treacherojis wills, these self-deceiving sophistries, these 
moral weaknesses, this love of ease, love of self readi¬ 
ness to find excuses, wavering efforts towards good, 
brisk eagerness for evil. O human heart, const thou 
take courage ? Yes, yes; the thought that we are not 
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alone, that there is Another’s strength at our disposal, , 
that if we use it wo stand; that it we may use, and 
use to effect and vietdry. This makes us serious, 
but it consoles and strengthens, iigten, in view of 


the battle before you, listen to the Eedoemer’s com¬ 
mand, countersigned by IIis tremendous Sacrifice— 


“ Abide in Me ! ” 

f 


V. 

Brethren, the very effort implied in obeying the com¬ 
mand gives us courage, and stimulates our determination. 
There jire two lines of truth constantly traceatjle in 
Divine Eevelation: these seem parallel and never-meet¬ 
ing ; somewhere they meet, as j^ct we know not where ; 
and among these, who has not felt the i|orce of the state¬ 
ments of Scripture, that on the one hand all depemlfe- 
on God, on the other hand, all depends upon ourselves. 

“ Be not weary in well-dging; ” “ Quit you like men ; ” 

“ Fight the good tight; ” v‘ He that endureth unto the 
end the same shall be saved,” this we hear on the 
one hand. And then, on the other hand, “ Who is suffi¬ 
cient for these things ? ” “ Who art thou, O man, that 
repliest against God ? ” “ Without Me you can do' 
nothing; ” and so on. And these seem most, nearly to 
meet a,nd touch in the sayings of St. Paul: “ 1 can do 
all things through Christ, that strengtheneth me; ” and 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God that worketh in you.” 
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Now it may at times seem attractive to minds 
of diiferent type to 'grasp the one side or the 
other. Men have tried to * construct a “ practical 
Christianity” Gw.it of moral precept, with an entire, 
ignoring of Divine grace,-*-at first attractive, at last 
liollow. * What seemed all right shadows off into 
darkness; a morality without Him Who is the source 
and strengtji of moral obligation soon becomes an un¬ 
real phrase; and at best in such systems, if lihi is 
guided away from graver social pitfalls, if the sins 
against the second tabh^ are on the whole avoided, tlai 
soul IS left sterile of the fairer flowers of goodness, if 
not exposed to an easy violation of every piveept of 
duty to God. 

Or again, ngjn are tempted to ignore the plainest 
•leaching of Scripture on the duty of human effort, throw¬ 
ing all aside in some foolish and inapplicable phrase 
about “ workshence so \quc1i unhappy unreality, 
idirascs about “believing and being saved ” with no cor 
responding fulfilnieilt of duty, no corresponding effoi t.s 
to obedience, a system fostering forced feeling and 
self-deceiving conceit, often attacking, and generally 
neglecting, such plain revelations and commands as 
those wli^ich touch the very Sacraments of the Church 
of Christ. Brethren, there are none of the^e short 
cuts to salvation. “ Salvation ” is the purifying, elevat¬ 
ing, training, completing the whole human character by 
a union with Cliiist. The heart of faith can trust, and 
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in its ineasuie know, that God is all, yet it itsolf must 
strugyile; that Christ alone is Coiujueror, yet that with¬ 
out its own earnest striM it cannot share the victory ; 
that God saves us, “ not indeed by ourselves, but not 
without oursc'lves that by«,grace w’e can do all things, 
that without gi'ace we can do ns<thing; that Christ has 
done all things for us, but yet we ryust not relax our 
efforts. And so it is true that there is something 
generous in the human heart, to which the a})iieal of 
the Passion conies not in vain; it is true that our 
Master claims of us that wc shall do our utmost as He, 
so nobly, has done His; true that He wakens in us the 
higher desires and motives that move to effort. Yes, 
yes, we are stimulated by th'is at once appeal and 
decision of the Passion—“Abide in Me.^’ 


ATT. 

Let us be up, then, and earnest. *■ We are in a battle; 
if we light not we shall be lost. The battle may be 
serious, the world may sneer, the devil may teiupt, our 
treacherous hearts may betray—but Christ has died! 

Take courage, then, you who have turned Ao Christ. 
You c£yinot be a saint, because you are repentant, all 
at once, this afternoon or to-morrow morning; but you 
can by grace persevere. 

Abide in Christ by the patience that gives you 
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lK)Ssessioii of your soul; by tbe gentleness tlirougli 
wliicli we “learn His A\*ay;” by the courage through 
which, though falling, you “ rise again by the strength 
which foretells (irod’s comfort to the heart. Abide in 
Christ by humility to which. He “gives^ grace,” by the 
mercy to which is the promise of mercy from God, 
by laithful ])rayer, by devout receptiou of Sacraments, 
and, let me add, in crude but cxi>rcssive language—by 
“ trying again.” Ah! forget not this: God will scarcely 
blame because by the frailty of your nature you “ cannot 
always stand upright,” but God—let me say it with 
rever^ce—has a right to be angry with you, if you 
will nut cling to your Saviour, if you will not try 
again. 

1 have done.* Your time and miuc will not have 
been wasted if 1 shall have persuaded you to remem¬ 
ber, that of all questions which may engage our at¬ 
tention, not the least interesting are those that touch 
Eternity ; that of all achievements worth desiring is the 
advance of the soul iif the science of goodness; that of 
all struggles worth engaging in is the struggle against 
evil in every shape and form; that of all ambitions 
*worth encouraging is the ambition ourselves to be better, 
and to serfc’^e in making better the sad world which is 
the scene of our probation; that above all pers ms to 
lie loved is One to be adored and loved and trusted 
supremely, and that is our crucified Master, Jesus 
Christ. 
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Blessed Master! He is for all a power of persever¬ 
ance, “mighty to save/' A “few more years, a few 
more earnest efforts, a few more hcart-piercing separa¬ 
tions, a few more prayers, a few moik) tears, and they 
who have listjmed and obeyed the Decisions of the 
Passion will find that by His ifierils and mercy there is 
perfect fruition of perfect goodnesr, and a “rest that 
remaineth for the people of God.” 



3[e0ui§ anD tbe laie^uttection. 

^ He preackcii unto them Jestts and the resurrection.^ — Acts xvii- i8. 


H EKE was the subject, shortly stated, of St. Paul’s 
sermon, when he was alone at Athens ; and here 
for every Christian, and for all time, is the entrancing 
topic of Easter Day. On this day of days the heart 
leaps in joy and welcome to our risen Lord. The 
€lhristian in Holy Week, like St. John at the cross or 
the Magdalene at the sepulchre, lingers in love and 
longing round the crucified Iledeemer,—the Cross 
means so much to him, so inuch more than he can 
ever fully fathom, of ’teaching and revelation, of warn¬ 
ing and hope, that he hardly cares to leave it; but the 

Cross itself with all its blessings takes—he knows full 

• * 

well—its wealth of meaning from the news of Easter; 
and just "in proportion as he has plunged into the 
unmeasured sorrow, in that proportion he welcomes 
*,lic news of this glad morning, placing before him, 
in the pregnant phrase of Scripture, “ Jesus and the 
llesurrection.” What in part—for the subject is in- 
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exhaustible—what in part, nt least, was involved in 
the Athenian sermon of St. Paul ? 


I. 

H 

t 

Before that question is answhied, we may glance at 
the answer to another, bee use it applies so directly 
to ourselves; What were some of the ]notivos that 
may well have moved the great missionary Apostle to 
preach as he did ? 

(1) Well, first, he of all men must have felt the 
great r.apacities of the race whose heart and conscience 
he tried to reach. He stood that day in what was, 
without question, the intellectual capital of the world. 
The men whom he addressed were the inheritors of 
the best gifts of civilisation and culture which had been 
given to man. True, then Greece was in her decline; 
but the audience before St. Paul were the children— 
if the inferior children~of mighty fathers, and the 
heirs and guardians of their splendid achievements. 
Theirs was the race in which iwetry and philosophy, 
the highest powers of art and the greatest cjfforts of 
thought and culture and imagination, had reached the 
loftiest level yet known to man. Memories of great 
succefs in art and original creation ran side by side 
with memories of noble efforts in government and war 
dashed, indeed, by hideous blots of wickedness, but 
conspicuous among men. 
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From tlicir restl(3ss intellects came the wisest specu¬ 
lations on truth and life*; from their rich imaginations 
the most powerfi^l poetry; from their independent 
spirits the faireSt dreams of liberty ; from their deft 
liands the most perfect expressions of firtistic beauty. 
It was to them that t'ne world owed the successful 
efforts that, hurhul back the tides of barbaric invasion ; 
to them wafi due the plastic tongue, framed to cx- 
X^ress the most delicate shades of human feeling and 
the most subtle sx)ecnlations of human thought, and 
which itself was the api)oiiited vehicle by which the 
fulness of God’s final revelation was conveyed to :uan. 

And this was but a symliol of the unmeasured 
cnx^acity of man for entering into the higlicst things; for 
certainly then, and then only, can a religious teacher 
^>ally throw himself with hope and heart into his work, 
when he feels himself touched and illuminated by the 
thought of man’s immense cax)«.city for a progress so far- 
reaching that it knows no limits but the undreamed-of 
advance of Eternity. 

(2) And the Apostle must have felt that the capaci¬ 
ties of his hearers, however great, were not greater than 
the need they had for what he had to tell. 

Standing alone in that city of unrivalled beauty and 
undying memories, the soul of the Christian pi ’■acher 
was stirred within him at a scene of heart-piercing 
idolatry, lleneath the outer sjiectacle of restless move¬ 
ment, unsatisfying speculation, luxurious pleasun’- 
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seekiug, aimless toil, the eye of the Apostle detected 
almost unhindered forces of evil and a miserable 
scene of deepening corruption. No brilliance of outer 
effect could conceal from him the saddening realities, 
pride and envy, laziness an«!l. selfishness, cruelty refined 
and inhuman, lust unbridled' and degrading—man, 
miserable man, with all his wealth ofimcntal capability, 
and the nccumulatcd results of a high civilisation, the 
mere sport and plaything and willing slave ol' the 
“principalities and x^owers,” the organised and ener¬ 
getic forces of an army of evil arrayed in ai) 2 )arently 
resistless hatred jigainst his highest hopes. 

(3) And if the AxDOstIc felt this, another motive 
worked within him. lie, too, had been a slave, bound 
in darkness and in the shadow of death ; he, too, had 
been wasting his power on what iwofited not, and 
needing sorely a deliverer—and a deliverer had come. 
In the vision on the Damascus road he had seen the 
face of the Son of Man,' seen the beauty and glory of 
incarnate goodne.ss, seen and loved, and been delivered ; 
he “ owed ” it to others, that they should know and share 
that blessedness ; he owed it to his beloved Master tluit 
he should do His work and ad^’ance His kingdom j he ’ 
was goaded by the charities of a sjarit of services and 
stung / into activity by the force of a great devotion. 
The men before him were capable of the highest things, 
were in need, sore need, to be delivered and saved. 
One only could do it, One only could save and satisfy, 
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■could uroiisc and lift them. “ He preached uiiio them 
Jesus and the llcsurrcctifUi.” 

Brethren, this i^ worth remembering on Easter Hay ; 
human hecarts ami souls have capacities beyond mere 
(‘nrthly toiling; we too arc •creatures of Eternity, and 
hope for glory. Wo als<* arc buried too often in sin 
and darkiK^ss, slav'^s of Evil, slaves of oiirs<;lves ; wo 
too need deliverance. Kone C‘an save us but (Jiio, and 
Tie v.an save; can free \is from sin, can rescue us from 
Death the Destroyer, can open to us a new life on 
earth of thought and feeling and effort, can bid us look 
in hope and rejoicing beyond the gates of the grave. 
Never, never for us is not needed the thrilling story 
of Easter Hay—“ Jesus'and the Itesiirrection,” 

• IT. 

“ He preached unto them Jesus and the Eesun'ec- 
tirni.” There were two di\^sions in the apostolic 
sermon. In fact, it was one siibji'ct, but it is evident 
that the preacher was‘emphatic in his division, because 
his less intelligent or less earnest hearers went 
away with the startling misconception that “ the 
Resurrection” was one of their many phantoms of 
Divinity, SP separate G od. 

In reality, the emphasis laid on the two aifis of 
the discourse was to bring out—as it did to the “ men 
of good-will”—the essential truth, without which the 
l^eaching of Jesus would have been “in vain.” 
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What, then, was involved in the “ preaching of 
Jesus”? 

To preach a person is strange and startling, hut it 
is, in fact, the crucial difference hetM'eeii Christianity 
and all the false religions- that have heeii in compe¬ 
tition with it for the allegiance of men. To preach 
Christianity is to preach a Person and a Life. 

Let us look at it swiftlv in detail:— 

*/ 

(1) To iireach Jesus is to preach the story of a 
strange and simple career. 

A child is horn under extraordinary circumstances, 
and ill a remote corner of the world. Of his' early 
days little is known hut some scattered incidents—some 
relating to matters close to his hirtli-time, some to his 
early boyhood. He lives in extreme ^.obscurity in an 
insignificant village, apparently busied in his foster 
father’s trade, surrounded by not wholly syin})atlietic 
relations, with the exceiJioii of his mother, who notes 
and ponders over striking peculiarities, apparently 
uiithought of by the rest. In ‘early manhood, after 
some thirty years, he emerges from obscurity, is singled 
out by a popular missionary and ascetic as the Messiah 
foretold in Jewish prophecy, undergoes severe tempta- * 
tions, and begins a course of teaching, marked by signs 
and wonders of mercy and goodness, which attract the 
notice of his country, and which lasts over some three, 
years. 

He attaches to himself some devoted adln'ronts^ 
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, touches and wins the hearts of the simple people, 
reforms in an astonishing manner some worldly and 
some abandoned characters, excites by his fearless 
denunciation of* their sins the implacable hatred of 
people in place and authority, and is by their machina¬ 
tions broifight to a cruel' 3 -nd degrading death. 

With all this, l?,c founds a society, which since has 
altered the ^history of the civilised world; and by 
some of the best, and thousands of unknown men, 
he is looked upon as the one hope of humanity, and 
is loved at this distance of time with a passionate 
affectfbn, which affects perpetually the course of^every 
department of activity in the strongest races of the 
world. Such, in scanty*outline, is the story of Jesus. 

(2) That life ,was marked by extraordinary teaching. 
it dealt with the relation of man to God. On this it 
threw fresh light, brought out into distinctness all that 
had been before half lost iik shadow, gave soul and 
meaning to long records of r^elation, infused reality 
into what had seemed mere form, or had been treated 
as commonplace and customary—above all, made two 
things emphatically clear: the love of God, and the 
•dreadfulness in itself, and in its consequences, of 
human sin. This teaching lifted a veil from the eter¬ 
nal world, showed man much of his dignity ar^d his 
destiny, showed him this life as of real value, hemuse 
a state of probation, hecame the arena for deciding his 
nlace in aunther, because, in fact, having its tnie mean* 


o 
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ing only then to be grasped when viewed in relation 
to Eternity. « 

He taught, therefore,'the dignity and seriousness of 
life in all its conditions, the value'of each soul, the 
brotherhood of man, the boauty and value of service 
to one another, and the law which fulfils all Gfod’s com¬ 
mandments—the law of Love—and as guide in all, 

, j 

fulfilment of all that ever had been revealed, the 

< 

one power by which the chasm between Creator and 
creature could be bridged,—he pointed unflinchingly to 
Himself. 

(3) ^ And his teaching was illustrated by his Ihe, and 
emphasised for all men by his example. He was meek 
and gentle beyond all words’to picture, yet energetic 
and severe in his denunciation of evil; homely and 
kind to common people, attractive and symimthety 
to young men, winning to little children, able and 
tender in reclaiming covetous and weak men, and lost 
and abandoned women), not proud in neglecting the 
lowly, neither subservient nor neglectful to the rich 
and great; fearless in condemning popular corruption ; 
courageous in affronting bad public opinion; never 
courting danger, and never—when duty demanded—• 
shunning it, and leaving behind an impjression of 
the loftiest aim and the sublimest virtue wedded to 
a sclGpulous regard for minutest duties in practical 
common life. 

(4) And his place and work he boldly proclaimed 
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. as eternal. He asserted the miheginning and un¬ 
ending character of his mission and his nature, liis 
unchanging oneness with his T'ather, his power, as head 
of the human family, to win for it its restoration to 
goodness from evil; clair^ed to send the Sxjirit of Life 
into the souls of men • required for himself entire 
devotion, and noihing short of worbhip; gave himself 
out as having power to destroy death and deliver 
from its terrors ; placed himself before men as perfect 
man and yet eternal God, the Saviour, the lledeemer, 
the fiiend, the shcidierd, the truth, the way, Ihe life, 
the inward gift needed—sorely needed—by fallen and 
ruined creatures, and finally the judge, to whom, in his 
human character, was* committed the throne of judg¬ 
ment and the fyial decision on the eternal jjlace of every 
»human soul. And this he said he would ratify and 
prove before the minds of all who would open their 
eyes to see, by himself dyjng, and by rising from the 
dead. 


111 . 

And all this would have liad little more significance 
than th(4 charm of a beautiful dream, bi t for something 
more—and that something was the fulfilment of his 
final promise, the fact of his resurrection. A great 
memory is indeed, for a time, a great heritage; but it^ 
if only a memory, has limits to its influence. Men 
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strangely forget; tlie best and wisest must be prepared 
to be forgotten. So swift, so inexorably cniel is Time, 
like an advancing tide it* soon obliterates the sharpest 
footprints, when only laid on the sea-^ach of a mortal 
life. The leaves which maki^, a glory of the forest linger 
on in russet and gold in the bare and chilly gi: ves of 
autumn; fly fewer and less beautiful before the winds 
of winter, and scarcely leave a vestige in the coming 
spring. No good work is wholly lost; but mere human 
effort is at best but partially powerful, and increasingly 
fades, when once its energetic worker has submitted to 
the fa^e that waits for all of us, and passes intl5 the 
chambers of the grave. 

If that splendid life, that wo&derful work, that un¬ 
rivalled example, that powerful teaching, that Person, 
unlike all others ever known or dreamed of, was tot- 
live, not only as it has lived, in the heart’s passionate 
affections for generation qfter generation of men; but 
to prevail in reversing the lines of human ruin, and 
have power to change and glorify^a fallen race—^then, 
then it must be true to its awful promise; it must be 
instinct with an unending life; it must conquer death, 
and assert itself undying. Christ to kept His promise, 
“ Christ is risen” — that is the joy of Easter; the 
llisen Jesus, He is the Saviour of His people. “ He 
preaclifed unto them Jesus tlie Besurrectiony 
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And, indeed, natural to the human soul, in the 
highest meaning of natural desire, is this thought of 
Eesurrection. The heartf shudders at the hint of 
annihilation ; it is settled and firm in its belief in life. 
However awful the dread teachings as to the things of 
this age—ch)sing in acceptance and success on the one 
hand, in failure and punishment on the other; however 
unsearchable the depth of mystery in the dim strange 
future down which in moments of thought and wonder 
we peer, and peer in vain; however tremendous the 
idea of an individual never-ending life; however be¬ 
wildering the experience of the startling intermixture of 
good and evil iif every society, in every character; how¬ 
ever humbling the knowledge of our own perpetual 
liability to error, of our own only partial and fitful 
awakening, in our better mtVnents, to real fact; how¬ 
ever saddening our sense of the severity of effort we have 
needed for any success, however trifling; of our own 
hidden burl hens—hidden often from ourselves—of sin 
and shame, of failure and defeat; however bewilderiiig 
our ignorance of that awful future before us; however 
arrested Ve are in headlong speculation by definite 
statement, severe and searching, followed by dii,i allu¬ 
sions, raising our hopes, then flitting by us like a dream 
—however, in fact, life does appear—must appear—a 
^ery serious at times an awful, business—still the 
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heart persists in a sense of life^ and rises to the thought 
of Resurrection. The night is endurable, because we 
hope for a morning; the bud is atti;'ictivc, because it 
foretells the flower; the autumn day”is sad, but not 
all depressing, (because spfmg still will live again ; 
sleep is moving and pathetic, ilot full of despondency, 
because it tells of waking,*, the child Is full of interest, 
because he is the “ father of the man.”. Death is 
something more than heart-breaking and disastrous, 
because death itself whispers of the life of Resurrec¬ 
tion. 

* 

“Whispers!” Yes ; for long and long had men’s 

hearts heard that whisper. They lived, indeed, in a 

♦ ^ 

twilight land; they could not read the facts of life 
in light as we can. At times so dark the dream, so 
thick the veil, the frail hope dwindled down to vericsfi 
shadow; their immortal nature refused to accept 
mortality, and yet there "fas for them no certainty that 
life would triumph. Many a truth came home to 
them at times, in heart, and brain, and conscience, truth 
—let us remember, as always is with any ti'ut'hy —the 
gift of God. The obstinately upward-looking eye, the 
sense of boundless capacity of growth, the too plain 
evidence of the beauty of justice, and yet* its wide 
defeat^in this low world, the indestructible sense of the 
lonely self, the individual, responsible, indivisible soul- 
—^these truths were forcing themselves fitfully on man, 
and with them the sense of his immortality; but tq^ 
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bring tlic whole thing “ to light by the Gospel ”—for 
this Jesus must keep JFHs promise; this, this was the 
work and office of Jesus OhriSt. 

He sliadoweA out the glorious truth, indeed, in a 
thousand ways. The tmehmgs He gave^in tlieir beauty, 
in their terrible severity, in the length they went, and 
in the mysterioiv> pauses they made, shrouding and 
concealing,^as well as bringing into light, many things 
desired by man,—all, all pointed to a life beyond the 
grave. Further, princii^les He hiid down and lived, 
principles sevei-e yet beautiful, leading not only to the 
enthronement of goodness, but to the need for Riming 
at absolute perfection—these also implied a life beyond 
this life of sense and ftlilure, so inadequate to their full 
eflect. But m^n needed more, and Christ gave it. 

Man needed, and Christ did not deny him, the evi¬ 
dence, the coiiiforl., the sup^iort of an une(piivocal fact. 
Jesus rose from the dead on that first Easter Day. Men 
have been tempted to declare*that if indeed the llesur- 
rection was to Ixq then it would have been a public event 
of indis])utable certainty ; and then tluiy have gone on 
to declare that because it took place in a corner of the 
world, and before one or two, and these a comparative 
few, anAnot on the Balatine, or before the eyes of the 
assembled thousands of Homan greatness, that there¬ 
fore. it was not. Men with the spirit of Voltaie have 
mocked at Christianity on such grounds as these; but 
mockery is the child of ignorance and vanity; and 
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there is no vanity so keen as the vanity of our know¬ 
ledge, no ignorance so deep a& not to know the depth 
of our ignorance. 


Yi. 

But besides this, for a loving hear,t and submissive 
will, there is ample evidence of the EjCsurrection. 
Men forget, when they talk of “ indisputable evidence ” 
in matters of religion, that in view of our state of 
probation, in view of our blinding self-conceit, in view 
of the ^warp of evil in us, in view of the corruption of 
our hearts, the seducing power of our passions, the dis¬ 
honesties and treacheries of our Vills, such evidence is 
not to be had; and liesides that, to talk of demonstra^ 
tion in things of Eternity is, by the nature of the case,*- 
to demand the impossible, as faith implies a venture, 
and man ceases to be a moral being if his acceptance 
of truth be forced, 

Jesus Christ rose from the dead.' He was seen first 
by one, then by another, then by companies of a few, 
then by five hundred at once; with closed doors, and 
room secured against physical intrusion. He made 
Himself present to sight and touch, revea'liiig the 
beauty and mystery of a “ siuritual body,” showing at 
once tl^e objective reality of another world, His Own 
permanent power of help and blessing, His Own as¬ 
serted and assured lordship over the grave. 
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“Jesus and the Resurrection.” Yes; this rising 
crowned and completed that life of blessing. The 
Risen Jesus henceforth was "the object of apostolic 
teaching; it was the refrain sounding throughout the 
apostolic proclamation of the Gospel. The bare 
thought of a. beautiful human life, leaving a tliin 
though fragrant example, and simply vanishing like 
all good men in the grave, woiild have been to the 
Apostle insupportable. He boldly stakes the truth of 
Christianity on the fact of Easter Day. Without that, 
he feels that the whole thing is an empty dream and 
usele^ delusion, missing its pith and core, its ner’^ and 
fibre, its invigorating energy and supporting strength. 
He cannot “xireach Jesas,” unless it is “Jesus and the 
Resurrection.” . 


VI. 

To this St. Paul owed, and knew that he owed, an 
elevation of his whole being. There was an elevation 
of conscience, which made it not only what it 
Xirobably was always in him, strong, but also sensi- 
•tive, and, above all, clean. To this also an elevation 
of will, \8hich placed him poles asunder from the 
weakness of obstinacy, but a master in the strength 
of firmness; and hence came at once the deepening of 

k 

his already vast gift of sympathy and a lofty growth 
of moral courage. 
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Jiiit, further, there was an elevation of spiritual 
insight. He had won that cledr and penetrating glance 
of the soul, by which a man secs the value, the in¬ 
calculable value and splendour, of ‘spiritual things. 
“We look”—was his own description of the habitual 
gaze of the sincere Christian ;the scope of 6ur vision 
is not the things seen, which a;re ^ temporal, but 
the things not seen, which are eternal.” Hence, 
therefore, his power, hence all power, to see the fron¬ 
tier at which the really sensible and wise dicta of the 
human mind on truths and duties shade into the 
foolish and wicked decisions of a “world” Vhich 
limits its maxims and judgments to the treatment of 
things, with God left out of tne reckoning. Hence 
also his quick and sensitive touch, by which he felt the 
greatness of the dignity and destiny of man, by which 
he loved and honoured what was truly human, while 
in the literal sense dWiorriuff what was—however 
specious in its beauty—^he mere oifshoot or product of 
human sin. Hence, further, his complete impervious¬ 
ness to persecution. It had power, indeed, to hurt, but 
never to harm him ; it might try and worry him; it could 
never enervate—as a matter of fact, it only strength-' 
ened. Hence, finally, his ever-increasing capacity for 
sacrifice, that noble science of a rich and fertilising 
life, fhll of pain, dark with apparent disaster, but ever 
making clearer the rugged path—and ever lending 
strength to tread it—which leads to final victory. 
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' Why ? Do you ask why ? Because there is but one 
power which, if genuinc'and vigorous, can brace human 
life, can turn darj^ness into light, can make the weak in 
the long-run stfoiig, can banish fear, and give balance 
to the capacities of the softl—and that power—need I 
say it ?—is love—love, not for a blessed memory, how¬ 
ever blessed, bjit»love for a living, an honoured, and a 
faithful Friend. To Him his living Master was an 
ever-present source of heroic goodness; he had grasped 
with passionate love and constancy “Jesus and the 
Kesurrection.” 


VII. 

Brethren, on* this day of worship, the day conse- 
•crated indeed to self-forgetting praise of Christ, let us 
—but only that the better we may worship—let us 
turn for a moment towards o»jrselves. 

What is my Lord in this aspect of His being, what is 
“Jesus and the Resurrection,” to irief 

(1) AVell, first, dear friends, here we have a sure 
foothold to which we may cling in a world of chance 
and change. How circumstances are changing around 
us it is a ftierc truism to say. Not faster do the shadows 
chase the sun, and the sun the shadows, ever the 
breezy moorland on an April day, than prosperity and 
adversity, success and disappointment, health and sick- 
jaess, delight and sorrow, pursue each other with sweep- 
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ing swiftness across the area of our mortal life; and 
not only do outward things bear in upon us a sense 
of instability, but we ourselves are all too conscious of 
perpetual change. Moods of mind,like successive 
groups of kaleidoscopic colCur, come tossing over the 
soul; how and why and whence they come at limes we 
can hardly guess, much less explain—tut, there they are, 
and with them lif(i itself seems changing. The sunlight 
melts away, and leaves a sudden dripping gloom ; and 
the air that bore the scent of spring flowers seems'redolent 

with a message of decay. We stand apart, and view 

/ 

oursel > es with mute dismay: once so eager, vigorous, 
ready, active, fearless, self-restraining, strong; and now 
—O dire disappointment of our*liigh expectations !—is 
this possible, this change ? True, we may by no means 
he victims to changing tempers ; we may stand aside, and^ 
liold our own in spite of them— this indeed is the duty 
of moral principle, but—obey or neglect them—still, in 
their bewildering uncertainties, there they are. 

And then come interior trials of change—deep-seated, 
piercing—doubts and difficulties,hesitations and startling 
discoveries in our own spiritual being, big with dis¬ 
turbance and fear. Hence temptation ; “ Change upon 
change,” we say; “ can I be sure of anythihg ? So 
certain was I of this, and now I am only certain of my 
own uncertainties ; where now do I stand ? ” And then 
deep changes in the nearest things of life: death of 
strong hopes, death of long-cherished schemes, death of^ 
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, old affections, death—in its literal sense of agonising 
painfulness—of those 'w^ love. It is then, then, that 
the child of God finds rest in Revelation. “ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee/’ for “ I am He that liveth 
and was dead; ” then, amifist the shrouds of darkness, 
we cling* to the “ strong Son of God,” “ the Lord of 
Life.” In times ^when depressing sense of change is 
u])on us we may have, my friends, foothold sure and 
firm by our faith in Jesus and the Eesurrection.” 

(2) And again, here we may find a moral example, 
and something more—a moral influence and ideal. 

W^ll are creatures of intluence; in some measure we 
wield it, in some measure also w’e feel and submit to 
its touch. Some more,* some less, are its disciples or 
victims, but certainly it is an outcome of the law of 
Solidarity in the human family that we do influence 
one another. And every life also has some ideal; con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously vie are making for some 

f *• 

object which determines our direction and our course. 
For the Christian both arc supplied by the Living Jesus 
in His ever-present fellowship. Here, indeed, is an 
ideal image of goodness, a picture ever near to correct 
our own low aims and pitiful mistakes, a model of 
how the s»ul must advance, through toil and sorrow, and 
self-crucifixion and death of old desires and purposes, 
to the pure clear atmosphere of a risen life. Hefe too 
is a moral influence. On every soul that will endure it 
there passes as from friend to friend the mysterious 
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influence of that risen life,—the same as ever in its 
power of principle, loyalty to duty, allegiance to truth, 
sense of the importance 6f the present, constant, loving, 
serious contact with the Unseenthe same, but 
crowned with the glory of a,^!serted life and victory over 
the grave. » 

(3) And here, too, we may find a spiritual power. 
Not more certain are we of tlie calamity of change—of 
our yearning for a higli ideal, of our longing for some 
moral influence—than we are of our pitiful weakness, 
and our need of a sustaining force. That there is such 
a power is at once the experience of Christians arnd the 
assurance of the Word of God. Great powers, indeed, 
are needed to discover the law^of thought, or the laws 
of a material uuivei*se—^great powers tp utilise both for 
the improvement of invention and the service of man’f 
material life. Great indeed are the powers exerted by 
a Bacon, a Galileo, a Nejyton, a Watt—^but power im¬ 
measurably greater is needed, and of that the guarantee 
and source is the Eisen Jesus. 

What power is equal to the task of bending and 
reforming the stricken and corrupted human will ? 
what can grapple with the obstinacy and hardness* 
of human hearts sliut against goodness ar.d truth? 
None indeed here can force, for then man would cease 
to bef a moral being; but tlierc is a power by which 
the hardest may be softened, the weakest strengthened, 
the woi-st reformed. There is the power of grace ; and 
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, it is the Eisen Jesus, the Head and Eepresentativc of 
our humanity, Who indefed is He Who has won and He 
Who stores for us the blessing—the rich and unspeak¬ 
able blessing—of the grace of God. 

0 weary soul, finding ili hard to be^ar thy burden; 
0 repentmnt soul, finding the weight of thy load of sin; 
0 loving soul,^soj;rowing for^tlie failure and suffering 
of others—take courage; take courage. God’s grace is 
a power, if sought, to be used with confidence,—given, 
given to those who earnestly desire it—God’s grace, 
which will melt the hard and console the weary, 
bring^ack the wandering; this, this is thy possission 
in the person of the living Christ. 

(4) And here, too, W^ have the assurance of a glo¬ 
rious Presence ^nd a living Pricnd,—One, too. Who 
#alls out the highest feelings of the soul of any of us 
—reverence and love. We bow before Him, the Holy, 
the Blessed, recognising real, greatness in that lowly 
life which is yet the conqueror of the grave. Ah ‘ 
if our love is guarded by reverence, our reverence is 
illuminated by love; for here is not only the awful 
presence of the Conqueror, here also is the dear and 
* consoling tenderness of the Friend. 

For indeed it is with a sense of trust and dependence, 
wakened only by a powerful friend, that the soul flies 
to the living Jesus. Did He represent Himself*while 
on earth as the “ Light of the world ” ? He is the same 
now, with the added glory of His risen life. Did He 
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teach us to think of Him as '‘the Good Shepherd/’ , 
loving His creatures indeed, But with no merely wide 
and general philanthropy, rather wjith an individual 
tenderness, knowing and loving us onfc by one, leading 
us in danger, g\iiding us in«perplexity ? The resurrec¬ 
tion life assures us of the permanence of that 'character, 
with a love beautiful, inextinguishable, and near to us 
all. Did He on earth tend the sick and, sustain the 
sorrow-laden ? Did His boundless pity stretch where 
man's tenderness could give no help or comfort ? Did 
“He feel for all trials in all situations ? The llesurrec- 
tiou ^fissures us that He is the same now, liviifg, and 
once dead, and living the same for evermore. 

Brethren, in moments of sliffering and sorrow; in 
those moments, all too common, wheiir the poor human 
spirit feels itself standing alone, what it needs is thn 
assurance of sympathy, more even than the assurance 
of help. How often and^*often in the lonely chamber, on 
the unsheltered moorland, in the dim-lighted church, or 
out on the open sea; how often and often, in all degrees 
and kinds of unspoken trouble, has the weary, anxious 
working man, the half-fed little child, grown almost 
patient through suffering, the old woman, worn out' 
with a toiling life, the lady of fashion, more^worn with 
a life of unsatisfying idleness or corrupting vanity, the 
father in anxiety for his boy, the sailor dreaming of 
friends at home, the dying lad, with earth and life 
growing momentarily dimmer,and death gripping tighter 
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with his cruel grasp ; how often—oh, how often !—in 
the dreary night, or ^lie opj)res,sive day, have souls 
too laden with tlje l)urden of life found the one sweet 
solacti in a cr}'*of pcnit(uiee, of longing, of trouble, to 
the heart of tlie loving, li\4ug Christ! , 

Let u3—oil let us rewiemLer it!—Christ is alive and 
near us; and,if .we cry to ^iim in faith and longing, 
indeed we ^hall not cry in vain. 


VIII. 

To-day, then, is a day of joy. Boundless and exqui¬ 
site, indeed, was the Joy of the Crucilied on that first 
Easter Day, 'J'here was the brightness of morning after 
»the darkness of the grave; the sense of freedom after 
the oppression of sin’s clutch in the Agony and the 
Dereliction; the full delight vf victory over death and 
liim who had the power of it—not for His Own sake, 
but for the sake of us whom Ho docs not disdain to 
call His brethren. 

Dear Lord 1 Let us in faith and thankfulness enter 
into His joy, for indeed He is in this, ns in all things, 
our Jlejn'hseiitative, and our own. In union with Him, 
death’s terrors cannot hurt us; life, and immortality, 
- and hope are ours from “ Jesus and the Eesurrection.” 
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TX. 

Tliere is much in religion tinged with pain, much also 
lying in the deepest shadow; but some things are so 
clear that wc caij grasp them^ some also of unblemished 
joy. This is one. “ Christ is ijrisen.” Risingj He has 
conquered death, and we may in faith^ be glad with 
Him, for in Him we may be “ more than conquerors,’ 
and He lives to help us to victory. 

In this age, more than any other, perhaps, since 
ti.'’ crash of the Koman Empire, there are many 
grounc^s of despondency. Social problems gaifi in¬ 
creased perplexity ; old landmarks are lost; the scoriier 
in mockery, the philosopher vfith stoical calm, the 
bewildered and faithless in des})air, a^e prepared to 
abandon the one Faith which has bettered man, ando 
been worthy of the intimations within him and with¬ 
out him of his greatness ^jiid his fall. The young, the 
weak, the struggling, wlio with pure heart and simple 
purpose desire to use the great gift of life for worthy 
ends—want, above all, to rise more and more in their 
love of goodness, and hope of its victory; and before 
them stands on Easter Day the reassuring fact—the 
Resurrection—as the crown of self-devoted struggle; 
before them stands Jesus, living, loving. Who was dead. 

Cling, brothers, cling to the hope set before you 
Live on the model of His rising, live by the strength it 
gives, live with your heart and lips hailing the Con- 
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qiieror by Wliose abiding presence you may conquer 
loo. HaU Him as yodr Master, bail Him as your 
Eedeemer, liail IJiiii with tl*e heart’s devotion your 
unfailing Hope, ^our unflagging Priend. 

Hail! for Thot* the years uuuumliered 
^ liring their gifts of deeiicning joy; 

Life tli^it in the grave once slumbered 
ts*ow no foeman can destroy 

Hail! for once in Bethlehem's manger 
Thou hadst lain a helpless Child, 

Lonely, ’midst Thine Own a stranger. 

Scorned, rejected, and reviled. 

Hail! for once in Crucifixion, 

Body bent in death’s sad doom, 

Cramped in pain’s severe restriction, 

Soul passed iiortals of the tomb; 

Passed beneath them, swept above them, 

Concju’ror, Death before Thee fled ; 

Now souls live, for Thou hast loved them ; 

Hail! great Life, tj^at once wast dead. 

Ave, Cmsar ! moaned the dying. 

Doomed by him they hailed to die ; 

Ave, Christ! the souhs low lying 
To a King Who saves them cry, 

Kaster morning breaks in glory; 

Hope for man need never fail, 

• Cry, true hearts who read this story. 

Living Jesus, hail! all hail ! 
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loUN Ji OV.GLION, M.A. Cnnv/? Stl?. tv. o,/ 

AdaniS.^SACREI) ALLECORIES. The Shadow of ih ■. Cross 

— 1 hr' D'ltani ihll —'I hi- Ohl Miin's Ilomr- - i ht; King's wi‘ss<’ngt;rs. 
Uy ih(' kt’V. W'lLLlAM Aoams, M A. Cnnvu 87'». 35. fa//. 

Tlio Four AiU'gfJiies h)*' had sci).ii.itrl'', with Illustrations. 

\bmo. It. CLiih. .-iAo ihe Mnualure Edit ton. Four Vois, ^2.mo. 
ij. each : in a box^ 5f. 

Aj^s to the Inner Life. 

Ediiod b'- ihi* How W TI. Hutchings, M.A. E/ 7 je Voh, 
iioth Innp^ Of/, each ; or ';ioth eAf/a, il each, So/d 'separately. 

Also an Fxlition zvith icd borders, zs. ear/r, 

OF THE IMIIATION OF c:HR 1 sV. By Thomas a Kkmpis. Iw 
]Hjur Books. 

THE CHRIS IIAX YEAR. 

THE DEVOUT LIKE. By St, h'RM^cis de Salp:s. 

THE HIDDEN’ LIFE OP THE SOUL. From the French of Jkan 
Nicolas Gkou. 

* THE sriRI I UAL COMBAT. By Lawrence Scupolk 

Allen.—THE CHURCH CATECHISM: its History and 

Cot'iontJ? A Manual for Toac'hers and Students. By the Rev. 
A. J. C, Allen, M.A. C/ozvn S 7 Mf, 3^, 6 d, 

Bathe. —Works by the Rev. An J noNY Bathe, M.A. 

vA LENT WITH JESUS. A Pkiiii Guide for Churchmen. Coniainuig 
Rt.adings for Lent and Easter Week, and on the Holy Eucharist. 
^zvto, IS,; or in paper cozier, 6r/. 

WHAT 1 SHOULD BELIEVE. A Simple Manual of Self-Instruction 
• for Church I’cople. 3f, 6 cG 
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A CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


Bickersteth. —Works by Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D,, 
Bishop ot' ±i,xelcr. 

THE LORO’S TABLE; or, Meditations on the Holy Comniiinior 
Office in ihe Hook of (>>niTnon Prayer. \(imo, is. ; or doth exira^ 2». 

YESTERDAY. TO-DAY. AND FOR EVER : a Poem in Twelve Bobits. 
One Shillins^ P.ditioa, x%mo. With red bo ders, \bmo^ 2J. bd. 

The Cro7vn Bt'o Edition ( 5 J.) may stilly be had. 

Blunt.— Works by the Rev. JotIN Henry Blunt, D.D. 

THE AXNOTATTCD BOCK Oi COMMON PRAYIOR: Being an 
Historical. Ruii.il, and I'heulogicai (.uinnientiir' on ‘he De\oiional 
Svsu m of the Church of England. Ld.ttd by the Kev. John Henry 
Blunt, D D 4/0 2 ir. 

THE COMIMbVDlOUS EDITION OF THE ANNOTATED liOOK 
Oi* COMMON I'KAVER . kornung a ccjucisc Cr iMiiontaiy on ihc 
Devoticinal cT tin-* Chinch ot England. Edited by the Rev. 

John Henry P>lunt, D D. Lrowft S7’o lo^. 6d, 


Die I lONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOT.OGY. 
By various Wntcis. Edited by the Kev, John Henry Bi.UNr, D.D, 
Ivtpenal^vo. 21^, 


DR^^IONARY OF SECT'S. Ilh'.RESTES. ECCLKSIASTICT^.L PAR¬ 
TIES A\D SCHOOLS OI' RELKilOUS THOUGHT. By various 
'Wrilcis. Edited by the Rev. JoiiN Henky Bj-UNT, D.D. Imperial 

8^VS 2IJ. 


THE HOOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights anti Duties of tin* Parochial Clergy and the l-.aUv of ihe Chinch 
of England. Revised by Sir Walter G. 1 . Phillimure. Bart., 
D C.L. Cro 7 vii ys. 6 d, 

A COMP.ANION TO THE BIBLE; Being a Plain Commentary on 
Scripture History, to the end of the Apostolic Age, T 7 vovoi.\. ^mall 
Svo, Sold separately. 


The Old Testament', ^. d . 


The New Testament. 3^. 6 d, 


HOUSEHOTT!) THEOT^OGY : a Handbook of Religious Inff.rmaiion 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, 
Divine VWuship, the Creeds, etc. etc. Paper cover^ tbmo, is. Also 
the Larger Edition, 31. 6 d. 


Body. —Works by the Rev. George Bodv^ D.D., Canon of 
Durham. 

THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY ; or, Laws of Christian Life revealed 
from the Cross. A Course of Lectures delivered in s.*bstance at All 
Saints', Margaret Street. Small 8 vo, 35. 6 d, 

THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION : a Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. i6w<?. 2s. 6 d, 

THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION : a Course of Lectures delivered in 
substance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square ; also at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. T 6 mo. 2f. 6 d. 
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//V THEOT.OillCAL LIT ERA TT'RE. 


Bonney.-.CTfRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND MODERN 

HjI fl': bouiiT ihc Lcf'lun*- toi Hy the Rev. T. G, 

^ lioNM%Y, n.Sc., LL.n., il<n) C'aiinn of M.inche^lor. Cioxaij %vo, 5?. 

Boultbee.—A COMMENTARY t)N THE THIRTY-NINE 

AR'I'ICLES UF yiF rm'RCH (U' FNlJT.AXr) J^y the Rev. 
T, P. BoLli/rHi’L.^forHIMly Pnncip.ii ot the f^ondon Collcf^eoi Divinity. 
St John’;j iIvTll Cu* 65, 

Bright.- Woiks by Wii.i.iA.M ^iRir.HT. D.I>T, Canon of Christ 
Chill #h. Oxford. • 

l.KSSONS I’ROM riMi LIVI-> OF 'rilKI'h', ORF.AT F.ATHERS 
Si, Aliian.i-n: In ysi/stoni, St. Aumi'.Mnc. ( loiott 87Vty. 

Tllli: \ AS A MOilVK POVVKR. rro 7 v>r Svo, 6 s. 

FAI'I n AXI> Lll'i’’. Rfiiflinos lot the ^rooior Holy D.iys, and the 
SiuicLivs honi Adveni to Iniuly, Coiii[nied trcnii Aticient Writers 
o:'<^ 

IONA AND OTIIKR \'!CRSKS. S/uu/Z 49, t\f. 


I- 1 YMN\S AND orilEK VLRSEs. .W;//B 7 y>. 57. 
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Bright and Medd.^LlDER I'KECUM JM)riLTCAR[TM EC- 

t'EEsl M ANfildi A\..‘ 7 ‘\ A nKic-irr, SI P . iM Pi’/rRO 

CioijtsMiiM M(.nn, L.atine u'ddUus. [!n Imo I’chiionc cun^ 

lini'Diiir Veihiniivs T/nina'—1, Ln 11 Pn*e\iin Public iruni hceh^siit* 
Anghcaniv . 2 . Litnrein* Prinin* Relotui.iur , 3- PitniViM; ScotiCrtn,x; 
4. Lum i;ia'Ainci*(''nir*\] IW'o, 7\, o./. 

Bftowne. AN TkXl^OSlTION OF THE TIIIRTYNINE 

AR'ru’LIcS, ilisiunc.il and DocUinal. P-y E. H. BkoWNI:., D.D.. 
toriiioily Wmehe-ter, i6a. 

• 

Carter. — Works edited by the Rev. T. ' 1 '. Carter, M.A., lion. 
Canon of Christ Clui’-ci. Oxf^Td. 


rHE TRE.ASORY OF DEVODOX .i Manual of Pravor for Genoral 
and D.iily Fnc. ('onipilod by a P iliimi. 2t. o^/. ; c/o//i Itmp^ 

ar. ; OF tiOi/fi'i loifh the I'ook oj ('outmnn Frover, 3.C. bd, Lar^e-Type 

HditiOTt, i' Vion Sro. 3 ?. 6d, 


THE WAY OF LIKIO: A Book of I V:ivers and In'^lnirtion for the Yoiinj; 
ai School, with a Prcpatation lor t'onlirnutiou. Compiled by a PnesU 
iJ. 6 d. 

THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Pravers, with the 
S(‘rviee of the Holy CA>mruur.ion, for tlie Youtti^. Compiled by a 
Piiest, With Illu^ii Ations. i?. 6^/. ; cioFt limp, ij, ^ 

. 1 'ITE GUIDE 1 O HlvWEN a Rook of Pi avers for every Want. (For 
the W'urkins; ('lisscs.) Compiled by a Pnest. ir. 6^/. ; 

c/of/i /imp. If. /.trr/^e-Vypo /uiition, Cnmm 87’e. rjf. 6 d, ; cloth 

limp. Tv. 

{confrnKrd, 
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Carter. — Works edited by the Ro,v. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford— cotiiinued. 

SELF‘REXUNC'JA'nOX- \Gmo (^d, Aho the Larj;er Edition. 

Smiiit 35. Or/. ^ 

TIIK STAR OF CHII.DHO^D ; a Fir'll Bonk of Prayers and Instruc¬ 
tion for Chiidren, Compiled bv a Priest. With Illustrations. 16//20, 


2', 6i/, 


Carter.— MAXIMS AND QLEANINGS FROM THE 

WKIIINCS (fp' T. 'r. ( AR'll'R, M.A. Sf^locled and arranged for 
Daily Use. Crorun iv. , 

Chandler.— THE SPIRIT OF MAN: An Essay in Christian 

Piii'osopljy. P»y the Kiv, A.'r^HANDLUU, M At R^a'lor of Poplar, I' 

C.roicn 54. 

Conybeare and Howson,— THE LIFJ*: AND Ei'lS'J'LES OF 

S r. PAUL. liy the Rev. W, J. (J’(»NViu:.vKK, M A , and the Ver} 
Kcv. J. S. Huws(»v, I) I>. With numiToii^ Map>s and Illusiiaiions. 
larKAKY Emilox. 7 \ooVol\, Sr-a. air. 

Stli|>1'Nt's Ldiiion, Due Vul, CtownZzu 6r. 

Cr^e:.- history^ OF THE CHURCH UNDE/.. THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE, a.d. 30-476. Hy ilie Rev. A, D. CKAKii, H.A. 
Cro7vn 7.?. hd. 

Devotional Series, 16mo, Red Bordt-rs. Each 2 . 7 . (id. 

BICKKRSTETH'S VKSIERUAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER 
CHILCOTS TRKA'Il^E ON EVIL TlIOb’GVI IS, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

DEVOTIONAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

KEMF^IS' (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

ST. FRANCIS Dl'. SALES' THF. DEVOUT LlFIv 
WILSON'S THE LORDS SUPPER. Larne tvpf. 

•TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING. 

* - - HOLY DYING. 

* These iivo in o7ie Votnime, 5J. 

Devotional Series, ISmo, 'without Bed Borders. Kaih is. 

BICKER-STETH’S VlCS'rFRDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YliAR. 

HERBERl’S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Sr. FRANCIS DE SALES’ THE DEVOUT LIFE. 

WILSON’S THE LORD’S SUPPER, l.arne type. 

•TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING. 

* - - HOLY DYING. 

^The^e two in one Volume, 
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Edersheim. —Works by Ali rkd Edekshkim, D.D., IMi.D., 

soifictinie Griiiheld Lecturer on the SepUiagint, Oxford. 

* THE LIFE AND TIMES CV'JEsL’S THE MESSIAH. Two Voh, 
(• 24 s 

Efiition o( ' The Life and 
7 J. 61/, 


JESrS TfTE MESSIAH: bdrii^an Ai^rin^t-d 
'runes of Jesus the%lcs.'iiah/ Ciotov Svo, 


PROEHECY ANP HISTORY IN RIsT.ATION 'VO THE MESSIAH : 


'rhe W*irburiou Lcv-'tures, r.S8.‘01S64. Si'e* 12^. 


TOFTU'V/^-VOIJU {'Without Form and Void’): boiri" a collection of 
Kragnu'iitary Thoughlb aucf Criticism. Crozun ts. 


EUicott. — Works i5y^. J. ELT.ICO'fT\ l>i.shop of Clouccster 

and liri*toL 


A CRITICAL AND (H<AM\IA'l’iCAL CUMMKN'J’ARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S LPIS'I LIiS. (iieek uilh a <Jmn.al and Granunatical 

CommeiUaiy, and a Revised English Translation, Srv. 


1 COKINTIIIANS. i6j. 
GAiArriANS. 8 j, 6ii. 
ErilKSIANS. 8f. 6 d. 

PaSTOKAL EiMsTLLS. 105. hd. 


Pnn U'uiANS, CorossiANS, ,/m> 

^ (* 

PHrM;.MC)\\ lOu. Od 
' 1 *U 1 <;SSAL 0 MANS. 7 J. u/. 


HISTORICAL LEC TURES ON 'I HE LIFE OK OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRlsg:. S.vl 125 . 


H^ochs of Churcli History. Edited by Mandell Creighton, 
D.I)., LL.D,, Bishop of PeteH^orough, zs^fyiLeach. 


'IHK ENGLISH CIHIRCM JN | 
GIHER LANDS. RyilitiRev H VV. ; 
TuciiEK, M.A. 1 


Ttf 1 v: t; H U K C 11 AND I’ll K 

T.A>rrRN KMIMKE. liy the Rev. 
H. P. 1 o/iMc, M A. 


T HE HI S J' O R Y OK J' HE U K i 
FORMA'l ION IN ENGLAND. Ly 
the Rev. Geo. O, pERifV, M.A. ; 

ITIE CHURCH CF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. AiiKhu 
Pl.UMMEk, D.D, 

^’HK EVANGELICAT, REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. 0 \EKioN, M.A. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. O. C. Buookiciv, D.C.L. 

■ilJE UNIVERSITY OF CAM¬ 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass Mui.lingek, 
M.A. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


'itjp: church and the roman 

EMPIRE, iiy the Rev. A. Cakr. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURJ^ 
'LANS, i57o-tf6c By Henry Okh-i-v 
Wakeman, M A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. W. R, W. St ei'HENs, M.A. 

THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFKN. By Uco Balaam. 

THE COUNTKR.RF FORMATION. 
By ADoLrHifS William Ward, Litt, J) 

WVCLIKFK AND MOVl?MKNls 
FOR KKKURM. By Kecinall L. 
Poole, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
H. M. Gwatkik, M.A- 
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yi CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


Fosbery— Worlds Edited by the Rev. TllOMAS VINCENT FOSBKRY, 
M.A., sometime Vicar o. St. Giles Reading-. 

VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap K^Uon. Smali 8z.'c>. 35. 6 d. 

The La-t'^e? EdHion (yj. (*d,) may still he had. ^ 

HYMNS AND POEMS tOR* THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 
connection with the Service tor the ViMtat^ion of the Sick. Selected 
from Vaiious Antliors. Small Bw. 3?. 6ff. * 

Garland.— THE PRACTICAL^ TEACHING OF THE APO¬ 

CALYPSE, By the Rev. C. V. Gaklam), M.A., Svo.j ibs. 

Gore. —Works by the Rev, CHARLES GORE, M. A., Principal of the 
Pusey House ; Fellow of Trinity Collcf^e, Oxford. 

THE MINISTRY OF 1 HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH/ Bvo. los. bd. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Croivji 87/^?. 37. 6 d, 

Goulburn.—Works by Edwarh Mkyrick Goulhurn, ILD., 

^ D.C.L., sometime Dean of Norwich. 

TH\*UCJHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Small Bv<\ 6 s. 6 d.\ 
Cheap Edition^ 35. 6d.\ Eresentation E,diiiou. zvols. small BzfO, lo^. 6 d. 

THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to * Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.' Small 55. Cheap fid/l/on^ 3?. 6 d. 

'J’HE CHILD SAMUEL : a Practical and Devotional Commentary on 
the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet ^^aniucl, as recorded in 
1 Sam. i., ii. 1*27, in. Small Bvo. 21. Od. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE fTlILDHOOD : a Praciical and Devotiof.al 
Commentary on llie Single Incidemt of onr Blessed Lord's Childhood 
(St. Luke 11, 41 to the end). Crown Bvo. 2\. bd, 

THE COT.LECTS OF THE/DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devo¬ 
tional, ol the Collects Appointed at the Communion. W'llh Preliminary 
Essays on their Structuie, Sonrc(*s, etc. vols. Crown B7/0. Bs, each. 

THOUGHTS UPON THi: LITURGICAI. GOSITCLSfortheSundays, 
one for each day in thcM'^ar. With an Introduction on their Origin, 
History, the Modifications made in them by the Rcfoimers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book. 3 voh. Cremm Bzuh i 6 j. 

MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS fur the 
Minor Festivals of Clinst, the two first Week-days of the Easier ant 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-letter Saints’ Days. Crown Bvo^ 8y. 6 d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS compiled from various sources (chieViy from Bishop 
Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. Crown 
Bvo. 3J. 6 d. Cheap Edition. i 6 mo. is. 

Harrison.— PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTI 

CISM; Lesson^ from Twenty Years' Experience in the Field of (Christian 
Evidence, By the Rev. Alexander J, Harrison, B.D., l^oicturer 
of ll^e Christian Evidence Society. Crown Bvo. 71. 6 cf. 
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Hernaman.— jLYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Fi;om the Poets of 

the ^'vetiK .:nth, Ki^lneenth, and Nineteenth Centin ies. SeKeted and 
arranged by Claudia Kkances Hkknaman. Small Zvo. 6r. 

HAlland. — Works by the Rev. Henrv Scott Holland, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. PAuI’s. 

CREED AND CH^^ACTER • .Serinon*;. Croiun Svo. 3s. 6t/. 

ON BEH ALF OK BELIEF. Sermons preached in St Paul's Cathedral. 
Crown 8rt/. 3?. 61/. ^ 

CHRIST OR J::CCLKSiASTE^. Sermons preached in Si. Paul's 
Calhecn'al, i.rown Sz'o, 6a\ 

GOOD FRIDAY, Addressr? on the Seven Last Words, delivered 

at St. Paul’s Cifthodral on Crood h^iday. Small Zvo, 2S, 

LOGIC AX^ LIFI'., with other Sermons. Cro7C'n Bvi 3^. 6*/. 


Hopkins.— CHRIST THE CONSOLER. A Book of Comfort 

for the Sick, By Ellicu Hopkins. Swa/l Svo 2 ^. 6i/. 


Ingraxil^—HAPPINESS ; in the Spiritual Life; or, ‘Th' Secret 

oi tlie Lord.' A Seiics of Practical Considerations. 3 \ he Rev. W. 
Cl-AVF.IX Ingram, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicest..T, Crown 
Svo. 7J. teC 

INHERITANCE-OE THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on the 

Comni’inion of^Saints and the Life of the World to co.ae. Col- 
lecu'ti clneily from En^lLh Writers by L. P. With a Preiace by the 
Rev. Henry Scuit Hoi.i.anu, M.A. Crown Svo. js. 6d, 

Jameson. —Works by Mrs. Jameson. 

SACRED AXD LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and AichangeL, th** Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. Ttvo ion. Clol/i. ailt top^ 20J, vet. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With ii etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One VoL Cloth, 
j^ili top, IOC. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 105 Woodcuts. One VoL Cloth, j^ilt top, 10s, net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Comnffneed bv the Inle Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 etchings and 281 Woodcuts. Two Voh. 
Svo. 20s. net. 

Jennings.-ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 

Church of Chnst in England horn the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A. Crown Svo . 75. 6rf, 
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A CATALOGUE OF IVORKS 


Jukes.—Works by the Rev. Andrkw Ti’KES. 

THE NEW m\n and THE KTERNXL LIFE NcJ.es on the 
R iteiatpfl Ann n> oi Hu- Son of fiod Ch’-wn Sr'o 6s 

THE NAMES OF GOE) IN HOLY •SCRIPTLRK . a Revvlation^of 
His N.iiuti-and Relation-.hips. Crown Sno. Oii. 

THE TYPER OF (iENESIS.' C>owm 8i-o. 7^ 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown > s'fl. 31.6c/. 

THE MYSTERY pF THE KINO’DOM. Crozon Svo. zs. b,i. 

Keble.—MAXIMS AND GLEAN TNG S FROM THE WRIT¬ 
INGS OF JOHN KERl.E, M.A. Selected and Arranged lor Daily 
Use, Bv C, M. S. Croivn lUmo. is. *- 

SELPXTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN^ KEBLE, M.A 
Crown 8w. 3?. td. 


Kennaway.-CONSOLATIO; OR, COMFORT FOR THE 

AFFLICTED. Edited by the late Rev. C. E. KiiNNAWAY. ibmo. 
2J. 6d. 

King.—DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALES- 

TINE IN 18SO. Beitig LeUur-> cic.striplive of the Tour, written by ins 
Sister, Mrs. King, Crown Bvo. 5,1. 


TTtimr Little.—Works by W. J. Knox Littlf., M.,^., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar o» Hoar Cross. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crozon 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

THE HOPES AND DECLSIONS OF THE PASSIO.N OF OCR 
MOST HOLY REDEE.VIER. Crown 8 zm^. 3s. 6,t. 

THE THREE HOURS'AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER. 

Addres-es in the furrrf of Meditations d<-livend in St. AF'iii’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday. Small 8vo. zs. ; or 111 Faper 
Cover, IJ, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF '^I’HE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Semions preached m Manchester Cuthcdral, in J.ent 
and Advent. Ctown 8vo. 31. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED FOR IHE MOST 
TER. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 


PART IN MANCHES- 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. '• 

THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Bvo. 3^ 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Seimons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most pan in America. Crown 8vo. 31, 6d 
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Lear.-’ VVorkf by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney^ Lear. 

l^OK L^YS AjN'D YEARS, A Bi'ok ci rl.^intnLi a I'exi, Short Reading;, 
and Hymn oi Lvi'r\ Dav ii» theChurc s Yi .ir hd, 

Ckti.i'' hditnm, li \m)r ilof/i is 6d. 

FI\'i*, MINUTES, Daily R'j.Khngs P(jptry ibmo, 35 . 6 t/. Also a 
Lite ip iuiuton. I5. , ot ilvfh ji. td. 

WEARINESS, A ^ouk for the Languid and Iximdy. Large Type. 
Smtiil Hvo. 5 ?. 

'1 HE LIHHT OF THE CONSCflENCE. '2^. 0^/, y^mo. ir. ; 

f/o//i t(4. 


ClIRISTIAN BI0(iRAPMlES. 

M An A ME Lot; Ck Fran nc, 
J>,uis’m<‘r L'>ms xv . known 
al o a*, tht^ Motlicr IVTcsr dc 
Si. Aiigu5»dn. 

A Dominjc an Artis'F • aSketchof 
the Life of the Re\. Pere liesbon, 
OI the Ordoi of SI. Donnme. 

Hen 1 %Pkrkkyve. By a. GRArKV. 

St FRANt'TS I’lE Salks, Bishop and 
Piince uf Geneva. 


Xffic Voh. Cr(nv 7 i %vo. 31. 6<f. etah, 
;• The Revival oe Priestly Lur. 

IN lIlKSi Vl'.MELNTH CLN'IUKY 
IN ' UAN* E, 

A ( iiRivriAN Painter oe the 
NinetkI'N m t x x ivuw 

P>OSSt’LT ANT> HIS CoK rKMl ORA- 
Kll'S. 

j TiNET.QN, AKCTIRLSIIOP ' Cam- 
DRAI. 

Henri Dominique Lacokuaike., 
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J-KNEloNS SriRIIUAL LETII 
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FeNKLON'S SpiKITUAL LKril.Rs 
T(J WOAIKN. 

A SELE< TION EKOM THE Si ”'!- 
TUAL Letters Ok St. Francis 
DE Sales. 

The Spirit vh Sr, Franit-^ hi 
Sat.es. 


The Hiuhln Limc of the Soul. 

Tht: Light of the CJunsc ienc;e. 

^Sflf Rknunliaitun. Troni the 
Frencn. 

St. Francis ok Sai.es' Of a he 
Love ok God. 

SEI.ECTIONS IROAI PASCAL'S 
1 HOUGHTS. 
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lull f ton. With l\ed Bor tiers. 6mad^vo. ^s.each. i\eio and Luca per 


Edtitof^y. xbmo. qs. bd, each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT 
By Laurence Scupoll 

THE DEVOUT LIFE By '^r. 
Francis de Salf.s. 


OF THE LOVE OF GOD, Hv 
St, FKANCIS UK SAI.r.S. 

THE CONFESSlC>NS*OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. In Jen Books 

I THE CHRISTIAN YEAFl 
Edition only 
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Liddon.—Work^by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. P-iul’s. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 


Crown Bvo» 5s. * 


SP:RM 0 NS on some words of CHRIST. C/immBvo. 51. » 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SA\noUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Ucing the Ijtimplon Lcciurcb for 1S66. Crow7f Svo. 35, 


ADVENT IN S'r. PAUT^’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of 01 tr I^orcl. Two f town Hvo, 31. 6 d, each. Cheap 

Eih/ton in one Volume, Crown 5J. 

CHRIS I'MAS'riDE IN ST. PAUL*i^ Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Cro^vn 8vo. ^s, 

s * * 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons beating chiefly on the Resurrec¬ 
tion of our Lord. 7 wo Vols. Crown Bvo, 3*." 6d, each. Cheap 
Edition tn one Volume. Crown 


S E R M O N S 
OXFORD. 
OHf Volume. 


PREACH ED BEFORE TliE U NIVERSTTY OF 
7 'wo Vols. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. er.th. Cheap Edition in 
CtownBvo. 5r. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Pauls. CrownBvo. as, 6d^ 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures, UmallBvo. 
2 9. 6d, ; or in ^aper Cover, u. 6d, * 

The Crown Bvo Edition (5A.) may still be had 

# 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS Oh H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown Bvo. 3^ or/. * 

MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON, D.D. Selected and arranged by C, M. S. Crown xbmo, xs. 

-/- 

DR. LIDDON'S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters dcjcnyjtivc of the 'lour, written by his Sister, Mrs. King. 
Crozvn 8t'r». 5 s. 


Lnckock. — Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D,, 
Canon of EIv. 

AP'TER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive* 
Tim^s resi)'-clmg the Slate of the Faithful Dead, and their Relatioastnp 
to the Living. C/own Bvo. 6s, ^ 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
jUDGMENT. Btziug a. to A/ter Death, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

FOOTIPRIN IS Of' 'THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reamiig, and Instruc¬ 
tion^ in Chuich, 7 wo VolSt Crown Bvo, xas. Cheap Edition tn one 
Vol, Cioxvn Bvo. 5J, 

[coHlimeet^ 
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Luckock.—Works by Hkriiekt Morti.mkr JUuckock, D.D., 
Cdhon of YXy—contmued. 

* THE DIVINE LITURDY. iSciiK? ttif Order for Holy Communion, 
Histuncnlly, 1 )octrjrKil]y, ;^ffd DcvoUonally st’i foiih, id Filly Portions 
Crown Bvo, 6s, ^ 

STUDIES IN TH#; HTSTOKV OF THE HOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER* Tl# Anglican Rclorm—I'hc I^irnan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Kcactioii—The Caroline Settlement, With Apptndices. 

Crown 8 7 '< 7 . Os, ^ 

^ • 

THE Bii^HOPS IN THE TOWER, A Record of Stirring Events 
ahVfiing the Church and A^onconfomiisis from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, Cr<goL 8 r.v>. Oi, 

LYRA APO^STOLICA. Poems by J, W. Bowden, K. IT 
Kroude, J. Kerle, I. H. Newman, R. I. Wilherforce. and 
I, WnaaAMS;and a New FVcfiiee by Caruinal Newman. i6mo. 
With Red Borders. 2 r, 6d 


I.Y KA GERMANICA- Hy 
Catherine Winkvvorth. 



mns translated from the Cjerman 

Svicill Svo. 5^. 



MacColL—CHRISTIAxNrrv IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND MORALS. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M,A.. Canon 
Residentiary of Kipon. Crown Sz'^. 6 r. 


Mason, — vVorks by A. J. Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


TllK FAITH OF THE OO^I'EL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crmon Zvo. yi. 6d, a Lar^^e-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes 

125. 6d. 


llliC RFILATION OF C.OXFlRM^VTION TO BAPTISM, 
in the lIistor\ ot Ihictrine Cioiu>' 8vo. 7 .** 6d 


A Study 


Mercier.—OUR MOTHER CHURCH: Being Simple Talk 

on High Topics, By Mrs, Jerome Mercier. Zvo, y. 6d, 

Moberly.— Works by George Moijerly, D,C.L„ late Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

PLAIN SERMONS, FVeached at Brighstone, Crown Zva. 5 J- 

THE SAYINGS OK THE GREAT FOiriY IL\YS, between the 
Resinreciion and Ascension, letjaidrd as the Outlines of the Kingdom 
of God, In Five Discourses. Crown Zvo, y, 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Mostly preached at Brighstone. ^rownZvo, 
yj. 6d, 

SERMONS PREACFiED AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Two Voh. 
Small Bvo, 6s, 6d, each. Sold separately. 
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Mozley.—Works kv J- B. Mozi,?:v, D.H., late Cation of Christ 
Church, and Regius Profchbor of Divinity at Oxtod. 

ESSAYS. HISTORICAL AXD THEQLOGICAL. Two I’oh. 8vo. 241 

p 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. IJcmg the Bampton Leciures 
loi 1005. Crown Svo. ys. in/. 


RULINC; IDEVS IN KART.Y ACiKS AND 1 TiEIR RELA'IMON TO 
OLl.) 'I’EsrAMl^N r EAl TH, I-**ctur<.s driiveicti lo Ciiadiictcs ol 
iht* Univcisily o| Oxiorcl, Sz’O. iMOf. 6.Y. 

SER^fO^^S PRKACIJED P.EFORIi 'ITIE UlVlVKRSITY OE 
OXFORD, and on Various Oecasiunb. Crown 8zv. Oi/, 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OtXASlONAL.* Croitm Zvo. ys. 6ti. 


Mozley.—Works by the Rc\. T. >fo;ii>rA’, Al.A., Author 
of ‘ Reniiniscences of Oriel Colle.tje and the Oxford 
Movement.' 

THE WORD. Cr<ra>n Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

1 

THE SONp Cro7vn Bvo. ys, 

LETTERS FROM HOME ON THE OCCASION OF IIIE 
OiCUMKNK.'AI.* COUNCIL tSoQ-iiyo. 'Civo Cols, ('r, i^vo. x 3 v. 

Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Nk\vb 0 L 1 \ M.A., Canon 
Kesidenliary of Sl Taurs. * 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Bein^ Ten Addresses bearing on 
me Spiritual Life, Crown bvo^ 2^. 0*/. 

I'llE MAN OF GOD. Bf'ing Six Addresses d'divered during T-ent 
1886, at ihc i^iniary Ordii-.il on rd ilie Right Rev. the Lord Alwyiie 
Conjplon, D.D,, Bishop ol i>ma/i '&vo. is. isd. 

'I'HE VOICP: OF THE PRAYER BOOK, Being Spiritual Addresse*; 
bearing on tne Book of C ommon r'ray*'^, ( rown iivo. as. 6d. 


Newnham.—THE ALL-FATHER . Salmons preached in a 

Village Church, By ih ■ Rev. M. NevvmhaM. Walt' Preface by 
Luna Lyall. Cfown ovu. ^s. 6d 


Newnham,—ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. Hy 

Revf W. O. Nh v\ NiiAM, M. A , la’c Rector of Alrcsford C ON \ KNTS : — 
Bible Story of < rcation —P>ible Mory of Eden -Bible Si-Jjy (?f the 
Delu'Te—After Death — Miracltth ; A Conxersauon**Eternal Punishment 
—The Rcsuirection of the Body. Crown 6s. 
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NeTKonarii^—Works by john ,Henry Newman^ B.D., sometime 
V^icar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN MLRMONS. F.ight Voh. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown Ht’o. 5J. eaih. t^pular lidiiion, Hi^ht yois. Crown Bvo, 
3J. td, each, • 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEA.SONS OF THE ECCLE- 
iSiASIfCAL fiorii ‘ Parochi.-ii and Plain Sennons.’ 

Ciib'Het Ldilioii. (.town PoptiLtr Jldiiiim, Cro 7 tun Srv. 

3r. 6f/. * 

I’lFTEElf SE< 5 mONS PRI*\CIIEL) BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXJ^OKD. Ui'\\ eon a.i>, 1S26 njui 1S43, Crinon Hvo. ^s, 

SERMONS BEaT <!^’(1 UPON SUliJECTS OF 'I H E DAY. Calntef 
£Laifit>n u. 5 j. J opuiarP tliUon, Ovrt'?/Sra. 3^. 6(4 

FECTL'RES ON TllK DOCl'KINE UF | I'STIMCA'I’U>N. Cro 70 H 

fei>. c;f. 

THE LEVTEUS AND CORRESPONDENCE OK ]OHN HENRY 
xVKWMAN J)L’K1N(7 HIS LIKE IN 1 i 1IC ENGIJ.sH CHLRCH. 
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\Wih a Prit'f Aujolno^’-ai^liical Memoir. Arransjed and Euiied by 
Annk Mo/lky. 7 wo / S 7 ' 0 , 300 //e 4 

V** f^or other Works by Cardinai Nonmont see Messrs Longmans <fe Co .'a Catalogue 

of Work^ tn General LUeratitrc, 


Csborne.—Works Edward OsiiOKNi:, Mission Driest of the 
Society of St. John the Evaiv^elistj Cowley, OxfoicL 

THE CHILDREN’S SAVK^UR. JnstriKHons to Children on the LiR 
ol our Lord and Savjoui ji'sus Christ. Illudraled. \bmo, 2 f* 

THE SAVIOUR-KING. Tnsiruci.jTis to Children on Old Testament 
Tyjx sand lllustralU'iis of tile Life ('ll Chrisu Illustrated, xbino. sc 6^. 

THE C^HILDRFN'b FAITH. Instiuclion'^ to Cinidrcn on the Aj^osiles 
Creed. Illustrated, i6/;/a. sr. 6./. 


Ozenden*—Works by the Rev. Ashton Oxkndln, for 

nierly Bishop of Montreal. 

THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE : An Autobiography. Crown Svo. 3.. 

FEACE<!\ND its HINDRANCES. Cro^un bvo. is, ; sewctf, sj*. c/oih. 

THE P.NTilWAV OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakeixd. Pcap, 
8v0t lar}ie type, 2.5, td. Cheap f.diUon, ^ma/i type, Itmp, is, 

THE EARNEST (..OMMUNTCANT. iv. KLdKubhc hdtti-on. 

^zmo, cloiji. 2 S, 

OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. FraP. Svo. 2S. 6 d. 

\ co »/ ffiurif . 
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Oxenden.— Worlis by the Rijjht Rev. AsHTOJii Oxenden, 
formerly Ijishop of Montieal— contimted. *■ 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR HOUR WEEKS. First Series. Leap. %vo. 
2.< b//. Second SiTie^, * 2^ Cv/. • 

Laugk ! YPfc: Ei)i riON. Series m oue Volume. Cyown Svo 6s. 

COTTAtWi SERMDXS: or. Pt.nn Words to Poor, l^cap.Zvo. 2 r 6d. 

THOUGHT'S PGR HOLY WEKR. s6vto,clohi. xs,6d. 

DECISION, i8w'\ If, 6.’/. 

THE HOME BEYOND ; or, A Happy Old Ajre. Fc.oi}, if. 6d. 

""I HE LABOURINCj MAN’S BOOK. \%mt\ layi^c t\pe^ cwfh, 15, bd. 


Paget,— Works by Francis Packt, T^. D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

THE SPIRIT OK DISCIPLINE; Sermons. ( 87.V. 6 s. Od. 

FACUT.TIES AND DIKFiriH.TlES FOR BELIEF AND DIS¬ 
BELIEF. CfoTvn 8tv, 65-. bd. 

THE IIALT-OWING OF WORK. Addresses ,jri\vn at Eton,/ anuary 
i6-i8, 1888. Small bva. 2\, 


PRACTICAL REFLECriONS. By a Ceergyman. With 

Prefaces by IL P. J..IUUOX, D.D., IXO.L. Cnru^n 87,^1?. 

Vol. 1 . — i HE Holy CiosrLLS. as. 6 d. 

< 

Vol. IL—Ac'isto Rlyllation, bs, 

'I'HE Psalms. 51, 

PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR: Or, Aids to the Devout 

Celebration of Holy Comnmrron, chiefly alter the Ancient English 
Use of Sarurn. Royal bvo. r2s. 


Pusey. —Work.'; by E. 13 . I'U.SEY, D.D. 

PRIVA'I'K PRAYJ'’RS. Witli Rrefnce by H. P. LionoN, D.D. ^zwo. ii. 

PRAYERS FOR A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY. With a Prefiicc l)y 
IT. Liddox, r>.D. ii. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIK 
PUSEY, D.D. Crozvn Bvo. 3'. 6 d. ^ 

MAXIMS AND G L F. A N I N G S FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
EDWvARD BOUVICKiE PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
Daily Ute. By C. M. S. (raw// iSmo. ir, 

Reynolds.— Thf. NAT URAL HIST ORY of IMMORTALITY. 

By R*'v. J. \V. Rkynolds, M.A. , Prebendary of St< Paul’s, 
Crown 71. 6 d. 
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Sajlday.—THE ORACUFS*OF COD ; Nine Lectures on the 

N.ilujc and Ex'ieni of P,iUCcii liisuw^atioii and ilio Spfc iril Significance 
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Seebohm.--THE OXFORD hriCFORMFRSr^JOllN COLET, 
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Stephen.-ES^^AYS IN EC.CiLESlASTICAL lilOGRAPHY. 

By the Ri‘;!\t ibrn. Sti j. S'lLiUM-N. ( rnon yio. yj. 61/. 

Swasm^TIIE BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE. Four 

AI»S.uru^' Day St‘niion<, ptratiu^d 111 Sahsbn y C.itncdia^ By R- G. 
S\VA\Jvi!:, M A. C/o'vn Stuf. 3:. Otf. 

TweddolL—THE SDUI. IN CONFLICT. A Practical Exami- 

natu^n tif some 1 >itlieulViPs aiul ot llio "^pintaal Lne. By 

Maks^yll 1 \\ t:L>D;' ll, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour, Patidingtoiu 
Crown S'- o. 6s, # . 


TJlvells.-rOLLOQ)lJIES ON PREACHING. By Henry 

'rui''MS, M.A., Jionoiary <. aiftCMi of RctciIwrougb- Cnucn Sj'o, 5J. 

Wakemam—THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 

By liKNkY Offi.ev WaIvLM \n, ^FA- SniuIJ ^00. it. Od. 

Wclldon, — THE FUTURE AM) THE PAST. Sermon^; 
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FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
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Woodniff. — THE CIIILDREIM^S YEAR. Versos for ihe 
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Wordsworth. 
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